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ve enlion 
p Frank. J. Conniff is a native of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, a product of the 
University of Virginia, and a journalist 
‘ by vocation. But recently returned to 
the New York Journal-American, he 
served as a war correspondent for INS 
in Italy, on the Western Front, and in 
occupied Germany. He has received 
citations for distinguished work as a 
correspondent, was awarded the Purple 


Heart, and has been recommended for 
the Croix de Guerre. 


> Barrett McGurn, now with the New 
York Herald Tribune, during the war 
was an overseas correspondent for Yank, 
the Army weekly. He covered the in- 
vasion of Green Island, Peleliu and 
_Angaur, Leyte in the Philippines, and 
combat in Bougainville. In _ fifteen 
months he traveled 39,000 miles in the 
Pacific. Mr. McGurn is a native of New 
York and a graduate of Fordham. 


> Rev. James A. Magner, on his return 
from ‘postgraduate studies in Rome, 
taught at Quigley Preparatory Seminary 
in Chicago for eleven years. Since 1940, 
he has been at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., as Procurator, As- 
sistant Treasurer, and Assistant Secre- 
tary. He is the author of Men of Mexico, 
Latin American Pattern, etc., and the 
recent Personality and Successful Living. 


> Rev. Fidelis Rice, C.P., inaugurates 
a new series Of articles on Our Lord's 
Sacred Passion. He is a native of Maine, 
was educated in American and Roman 
universities, and has had a distinguished 
career as author, lecturer, missionary, 
and promoter of the laywomen’s retreat 
movement. 


> Eva J. Ross, author of Fundamental 
Sociology, Sound Social Living, A Survey 
of Sociology, Social Origins, What is 
Economics?, etc., is a convert from An- 
glicanism. She was born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, and has taken degrees at London 
University, St. Louis University, and 
Yale. At present she is professor and 
Head of the Dept. of Sociology at Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C. 


> Douglas Woodruff has been Editor of 
The Tablet, London, since 1936. He was 
educated at New College, Oxford, where 
he took first class honors in history and 
was President of the Oxford Union. 
Perhaps his best-known book in America 
is his Plato’s American Republic. 
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‘THE Soviet method of operation in international 
meetings was well illustrated at the San Francisco 
Conference and again at the London and Moscow 
Conferences. Soviet representatives at San Francisco 
made demands with the implied threat that if they 
were not met they would bolt the Conference and ruin 
the peace structure. When they finally graciously 
accepted about 90 per cent of what they had de- 
manded—probably a great deal more than they had 
hoped for—they were hailed by an unthinking public 
as the saviors of the peace. 

The Russians wrecked the London Conference be- 
cause their demands were not granted. Thereupon 
they withdrew, and the world was aghast at the threat 
of Russian isolationism at a time when their co-opera- 
tion was essential for any stable peace organization. 

The Russians did not have to wait long for their 
scheme to work. What was refused them at London 
was granted at Moscow in return for some face-saving 
devices such as the submission of the peace treaties 
to a conference of powers and the addition of two 
democratic members to the governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria. The official communiqué conveniently 
said nothing about what weight the recommendations 
of the conference would have on the framing of the 
final peace treaties, or what influence two democratic 
members could possibly have on the totalitarian 
puppet regimes set up by Moscow in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 


AGAIN Russia was hailed for her spirit of co-opera- 
tion when all she did was to accept our recognition of 
the fact that she is running Eastern Europe as she 
pleases and to receive from us a role in the Far East- 
ern settlements that is out of all proportion to her 
contribution to victory by her eight-day war on Japan. 
The fact of the matter is we are buying Stalin's co- 
operation just as Chamberlain and Daladier bought 
Hitler's. Stalin will continue to sell us Russian co- 
operation as long as we are willing to pay the price. 
In playing such a game we forget what we should 
have learned in 1939—that a dictator's appetite is in- 
satiable, that efforts to appease it only increase it. 
Now that Soviet Russia has secured what she wants 
in Eastern Europe she is free to seek new fields for 
diplomatic conquests. She is turning her attention to 





Buying Co-operation 





the Middle East. Stalin has already set up a puppet 
regime in oil-rich Northern Iran and has opened a war 
of nerves on Turkey. Iraq, squeezed between the two, 
is receiving somewhat less attention at the moment, 
but she knows that her turn is coming. 


IT IS possible that Soviet Russia is using a threat to 
the Middle East for its bargaining power, especially 
with Britain. If she has any serious intention of setting 
herself up as the dominant power in this region there 
is bound to be trouble, as she would then be in a posi- 
tion to cut Britain's life line to the East and would be 
in control of approaches to the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean. 

Will Britain and the U. S. again buy Russian co 
operation by giving Stalin what he wants? Are.we 
due to see such a super-Munich, perhaps at another 
conference of foreign ministers? 


WE CANNOT answer those questions. We can only 
say that if Russia insists on having her own way in 
the Middle East the future is foreboding. If Turkey, 
Iraq, and Iran are sold down the river to Russia, they 
will certainly present their case to the Assembly of 
the UNO. If the matter is taken to the Security Council 
and vetoed by Soviet Russia then we shall be right 
back where we were when Ethiopia appealed to the 
League of Nations_against Fascist Italy. And like 
Ethiopia, Turkey is resolved to go down fighting in 
what may not only be the death of the UNO but the 
beginning of World War III. 

The acclaim that hailed the “success” of the recent 
Moscow Conference shows that we want peace so 
desperately, we are so sick of war with its monstrous 
miseries, that we are willing to grasp at any straw. 
This was the situation in 1938 when Britain and France 
sold out Czecho-Slovakia to Hitler. We should beware 
lest the peace which we are constructing should turn 
out to be like that peace in our time” which was the 
thirty pieces of silver they received for a betrayal. 
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EDITORIALS 


In Picture And 


fobivesdionst? 
Job hunting! In five months 1,542,000 veterans asked the 
U. S. Employment Service for help. Instead of increasing 


its efficiency, Congress would decentralize, cripple it soon. 





Acme 

Hatred dies hard. Despite her placid appearance, Dolores 
i, the infamous “Passion Flower,” still burns with 

deep resentment and clamors for Franco’s undoing in Spain. 














In Print 


Ir 1s understandable, but not the less regrettable, that in the 
welter of fretting over labor relations and the international 
poker game called diplomacy, there should be so little pub- 
licity given to one of the most 
dangerous problems confront- 
ing America today. It is the 
problem of youthful morality. 
Attention is focused on the 
shortage of housing, the merger of the Armed forces, the 
slump in the reconversion program, the squalor of liberated 
Europe, the responsibility for Pearl Harbor, and whether 
ability to pay has anything to do with wage scales. We worry 
about atomic energy and the UNO and Pacific bases. Yet lit- 
erally under our very noses the most despicable offenses are 
committed by juvenile delinquents. In New York City in 
1939 there were 321 cases of syphilis reported among the age 
group between 15 and 19 years old. Last year the figure rose 
to 1,623. In the 20 to 24 age group the number of cases 
tripled. These are known cases, cases reported. 

The picture across the nation is the same. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, points out 
that the arrests of girls under 18 have increased 198 per cent 
since 1939; that the arrests for boys under 18 have increased 
48 per cent for homicide, 70 per cent for rape, 39 per cent 
for robbery, 72 per cent for assault, 55 per cent for auto thefts, 
and 101 per cent for drunkenness and driving while intox- 
icated. President Truman himself but recently stated, “It is 
alarming to learn that some categories of juvenile crime have 
increased in excess of 350 per cent since Pearl Harbor.”. Yet 
Hollywood still turns out pictures of a shady sort. Broadway 
still runs plays deliberately and proudly off color. Magazines 
and billboards blare a pandering caliber of advertising. And 
like the devil quoting Scripture, they tell us that to the pure 
all things are pure. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark has launched a plan to 
enlist state, county, and city governments and public-spirited 
citizens in an attempt to combat the problem of America’s 
youth going amuck morally. The President urges, and co- 
operation should certainly be given Attorney General Clark 
by every Christian citizen. The best co-operation of all 
would be for parents to remember they are parents. 


America’s Youth 
Needs Help 


Ir 1s decidedly ironical that Mr. Byrnes’ speech on the happy 
outcome of the Moscow meeting was not considered fit copy 
for the Rumanian newspapers. Even his rather apologetic 
cream-puff punch at the pres- 
ent Rumanian regime was 
deemed too telling a blow for 
exposure to the public gaze. 
Yet Mr. Byrnes’ much-touted 
accomplishment at Moscow has paved the way for our rec- 
ognition of the Communist-dominated government of Petru 
Groza, while the Rumanian people are clamoring for freedom 
of speech and of the press. 

The shape of affairs in Rumania at present indicates that 


*Democracy” 
in Rumania 





Acme 
Ac last we're in it! Connally, Vandenberg, Stettinius, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt are delegates to the U. N. General Assembly. 
It’s another. maybe the last. chance for world-wide peace. 


Religious News Service 
On February eighteenth, the College of Cardinals will wel- 
come four new members from the U. S. A.: Cardinals Stritch, 
Glennon, Spellman, and Mooney. America is proud of them. 


Acme 
From his last pay envelope a GM striker pays his $2.00 
strike dues. Total strike fund of UAW, GM division, was 
only $500,000. Lengthy strikes are no fun for labor either. 
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the supposedly democratic broadening of the government 
there will achieve no purpose other than to allow the United 
States and Britain to save their faces while surrendering the 
fate of Rumania’s people into Russia’s grasping hands. It js 
significant that Juliu Maniu, the real democratic leader and 
the man who commands the loyalty of the vast majority of 
the people, has refused to accept a place in Groza’s Cabinet, 
He realizes that the’‘Communist Party, numerically weak. in 
popular support, has seven members in the established Cab- 
inet, and in such a set-up, he and Constantin Bratianu, the 
National Liberal Party representative, would serve only as 
popular vote-catchers for the Groza regime while being con- 
stantly out-maneuvered on all matters of policy. So jittery 
are the Communists about their disfavor with the people that 
Mr. Vishinsky, the Russian member of the Allied Commission 
to Rumania, will not allow Socialist leader Constantin 
Petrescu to withdraw from the National Democratic Front 


lest the Communist Party, which never counted more than, 


two thousand members, be shown up in all its naked tn- 
popularity. : 

To date every effort to make the forthcoming elections 
free and unfettered has been systematically nipped in the 
bud. In a land where terrorism is becoming increasingly 
prevalent, there can never be free elections as long as the 
Ministers of Justice and of the Interior are Communists 
whose ironhanded arbitrariness is backed up by secret police 
and a Red army of occupation. When it was suggested that 
there be a neutralization of these Ministries by assigning 
the posts to nonparty men, the suggestion was thrown out as 
being beyond the scope of the Moscow agreement. No pro 
vision is being made for international supervision of the 
voting, and as Mr. Sam Pope Brewer reports from Bucharest, 
“without an international check, the possibilities of ‘fixing’ a 
Rumanian election are unlimited.” 

Ever since the Communist uprising and overthrow of the Ra- 
descu government on Feb. 28, 1945, democratic Juliu Maniu 
has been a favorite target for relentless Red hatred. A dis 
patch from Bucharest on Christmas day reported that he 
and Bratianu were being accused of launching a pro-Fascist 
plot in connection with the demonstration given for King 
Michael’s birthday. It looks as if events in Rumania are 
following the pattern cut out in Yugoslavia. Maniu, like 
Mikhailovich, will probably find himself relegated to the 
category of a “war criminal” while the Allies, for whom he 
campaigned during the days when Nazism was still a threat, 
give hearty recognition to an unwanted regime foisted on 
the people by the high-pressure tactics of Communism. 

Certainly Mr. Byrnes knows these facts. If in face of them 
he can still be complacent about his accomplishment in 


Moscow, he needs to correct his notion of a compromise. _ 


It is all very pretty when dissenting parties make mutual 
concessions and then go away patting each other on the 
back and admiring each other’s good fellowship. But you 
cafnot make a concession with something you have no right 
to give away. Nor can you compromise with principles. 


On October 13, 1944, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the Italian 
Ambassador in Madrid handed to the German Ambassador 
Italy's declaration of war on Germany. That same day the 
United States, Great: Britain, 
and Soviet Russia accepted 
“the active co-operation of the 
Italian nation and armed forces 
as a co-belligerent in the war 
against Germany.” From that day on, Italy's part in the play 
of nations has been an unrelieved tragedy. From a field of 
war to a land of hunger and cold and occupation. From a 
happy people easily led by political fanfare to a dejected 
nation almost without hope. Winter wears on, and the 
dangers inherent in the Italian situation are becoming ex- 
plosive. Ours has been the stated policy of promoting de- 


Italy’s Plight 
Today 
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mocracy and rehabilitation in Italy. The basic requisite for 
implementing that policy is to scrap the armistice, to sign a 
ce treaty, to pave the way for constitutional elections. 

After Potsdam and during the London Conference it began 
to look as though Italy were finally going to be the recipient 
of simple justice. But what was the ground for hope became 
the cornerstone of despair after the Foreign Ministers’ get- 
together in Moscow. As Prime Minister de Gasperi put it in 
an interview with Anne O’Hare McCormick on New Year’s 
Day: “Our aviation was a factor in freeing the Balkans, our 
Navy has been completely at the service of the Allies. Five 
divisions of our Army and 200,000 auxiliary troops were in 
the front line against the Germans and their performance was 
praised by Generals Alexander, Clark, and Koenig. But what 
the military leaders remember, the diplomats have apparently 
forgotten.” Italy is in the same category with Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary. For all the benefit Italy derives from 
her aid to the Allies, she might just as well have stayed an 
Axis junior partner and never fired a shot at all against the 
Nazis. 

It is to the democracies’ advantage that Italy is now headed 
by the Christian Democrat, Signor Alcide de Gasperi as Prime 
Minister. His political credo is to co-operate with the Allies. 
But the Allies have made it an increasingly difficult policy 
for him to pursue. On the sidelines, ready and anxious to 
step forward is Palmira Togliatti, the shrewd leader of the 
Communists. Astonishingly good campaign material has been 
served him by the Moscow Declaration. For Russia emerged 
as all powerful. If Russia can do more than the Western 
Allies in the affairs of nations, then the Italians would be 
fools indeed to follow the De Gasperi aim. The elections are 
just around the corner. It looks very much as though the 
United States and Great Britain have fumbled again. 


Ever since President Truman endorsed the “ability to pay” 
principle as being relevant to the current labor-manage- 
ment disputes, its opponents have been proposing an argu- 
ment which is supposed to 
reduce Mr. Truman’s conten- 
tion to an economic absurdity. 
If capital’s gains have a bear- 
ing on labor’s wages, they say, 
then by the same token, so should capital’s losses. Would 
labor be willing, they ask, to take a reduction in wages dur- 
ing those lean years when ownership has to operate at a loss 
and dip into its surplus of previous earnings just to keep 
its head above water? 

Despite its semblance of logic, the corollary implied in 
this rhetorical question cannot be legitimately drawn from 
the “ability-to-pay” principle. And the reason why it cannot 
be so drawn is this—a workman’s claim to a living wage has 
priority over an owner's right to gain or an investor's right 
to dividends. It is basically wrong thinking to put a man’s 
labor in the same category as an investor’s money. A man’s 
labor partakes of the dignity of the human life it sustains. 
And its claims to recompense are prior to capital’s because it 
is the sole possession whereby a workman without property 
can gain his livelihood. 

Regardless of what income is derived from the joint effort 
of brains, capital, and labor, there remains attached to labor 
a certain minimum evaluation below which it cannot be 
allowed to drop—it is always worth at least what it costs a 
man and his family to live. Ownership can normally afford 
to operate at a loss for a time because it is operating with a 
goods which has a less-than-human value, namely, money. 
But the same does not hold true for the laborer whose hand- 
to-mouth existence would be repeatedly imperiled if he were 
victimized by periodic cut-downs in his wages. His ability to 
work is a human value which should never be subjected to 
a less-than-human evaluation. It should never be reduced 
to the status of a commodity. 


An Unwarranted 
Cerollary 
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He manages to be cheerful, but he is plenty tired. Unlike 
his impatient critics, he cannot forget that laborers work 
hard even during strikes. Long picketing is no child’s play. 





















Acme 
Yes, that’s a nun! And she’s picking up scraps of food. 
She’s putting them in a sack to bring to an orphanage so 
that children may live. Europe is hungry, even for scraps. 





international 


Like Dutra, Brazil’s new President, we hope for a demo- 
cratic, constitutional government in Rio. We hope too 
the U. S. keeps its solemn treaty obligation not to interfere. 





Feeding Europe is a mammoth job. Even UNRRA can't 
handle it alone. It’s everybody’s business. Catholics responded 
handsomely to War Relief Service’s appeal for canned food. 


International 


instead of crushing, MacArthur labored to rebuild a na- 
tion. Too bad his reward for efficiency was to be ham- 
strung by Jimmy Byrnes’ much-lauded cleverness in Moscow. 





- ‘ International 
Don't look for Mikhailovich. He’s not in the picture. Com- 
munist Tito has pushed him off stage. Recognized by us, 


Tito now works for Stalin’s dream—Sovietized Pan-Slavism. 
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The mere fact that capitalist spokesmen in appraising the 
“ability-to-pay” principle draw the corollary that labor's 
obligation to share in their losses is as great as its right to 
share in their gains, shows that they are still befuddled about 
the whole purpose of society's economic order. It is not 
meant to be a dog-eat-dog contest wherein a comparatively 
few big owners fight it out among themselves to enlarge their 
ownership still more. It is a co-operative effort which is aimed 
at enabling every wage earner to enjoy that enrichment of 
personality which comes from being an owner himself, 


SuBVERSIVE propaganda against any person is always based on 
the truism that if you throw enough mud, some is bound to 
stick. For.almost a decade now, mud has been slung from all 
sides, but chiefly from the left, 
at Spain’s Franco. His great- 
est crime was to have defeated 
the Communists in that un- 
happy land. And fellow trav- 
elers the world over still smart under that defeat. The facts 
of the Civil War are known. They are on record for every 
impartial seeker of truth to examine. Yet lies, slurs, ridicule, 
calumny, half truths have been repeated so often and so 
vehemently that all too much mud has stuck. The practical 
importance of the effectiveness of this campaign of hate is 
that organized pressure has not only excluded Spain from the 
family of United Nations, but has pushed the governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France to the brink 
of lining up with Soviet Russia in severing all diplomatic 
relations with Spain. 

All are agreed, so it would seem, that Franco must go. All 
are agreed, so it would seem, that the people of Spain are 
suffering under a totalitarian dictator who is crushing a dis 
contented people. The facts are otherwise. As was reported in 
this magazine (October 1945) “General Franco is respected 
and becomes downright popular when it is suggested that he 
ought to go so that the exiled Republican politicians can 
come back.” Yet that is precisely what the United States is 
urged to do: reinstate the “Spanish Government in Exile.” 

The extent to which this “Government” would go to attain 
this end hardly takes into account the welfare of the Spanish 
people. The “Premier” himself, Dr. Jose Giral, went so far 
last November as to threaten, in a speech he made in Mexico 
City, even to foment another Spanish civil war if necessary. 
And in New York in January he explained that although 
there was a scarcity of food in Spain and that if his plea for 
an economic blockade should be effected the Spanish people 
would suffer enormously, still it would be worth it. For 
Franco would surely fall, and as soon as the Republican 
Government got into Spain and took over power, wheat 
could be rushed in to aid the starving people. 

Isn’t it about time that Americans protested vigorously 
against being involved in any partnership that uses a whole 
people as a pawn in a political shuffleboard contest? Isn’t it 
about time that the most fundamental question of all were 
asked: is the Franco regime totalitarian? Is it a threat to 
world peace? The Holy Father in his Christmas address 
minced.no words in stating: ‘““The whole surface of the globe, 
reddened with bloodshed in these terrible years, cries aloud 
the tyranny of a [totalitarian] state. The fabric of peace 
would rest on a tottering and ever-threatening base if an 
end were not put to such totalitarianism, which lowers man 
to the state of a mere pawn in the game of politics, a cipher 
in economic calculations.” Could the Holy Father have been 
thinking of Spain, that country of which he said the Church 
has risen out of ruins “to infuse the Christian spirit into its 
laws, its institutions, and all the manifestations of official 
life?” Or could the Holy Father have been turning his 
thoughts to Poland and Lithuania and Latvia and Hungary 
and Iran and all the litany of nations “liberated” from inde- 
pendence to a democracy of Russian brand? 


American Policy 
Toward Spain 








































lemocracy: 


Hope of the World 








By KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


Qn the night of March 11, 1938 the voice of Austria’s Chan- 
cellor came over the air in a farewell speech. Kurt von 
Schuschnigg had lost his singlehanded battle with the Nazis. 
Hitler’s troops were at the border. Hitler’s puppet, Seyss- 
Inquart, was in the saddle. The Anschluss had begun. And 
Schuschnigg’s last words were heard from many a radio: “God 
protect Austria!” That same night at exactly 9:03 German 
invasion troops. crossed the border. Schuschnigg, who had 
defied Hitler, was taken off to a German concentration 
camp. There for seven years he was held incommunicado. 
The world heard no more of him until that day when the 
American Armies of liberation set him free. This article is 
the first the former Austrian Chancellor has written in all 
these long years. In it he gives his reflections on democracy. 











N a single cell of the Munich Ges- 

tapo prison a tiny radio is playing— 
just loud enough to remain audible in 
the narrow room. The improvised calen- 
dar shows that it is November 9, 1939. 
The iron-barred window has been dark 
for some time. It will soon be 9:00 p.m. 

In the outside world a war is going 
on. The first twelve weeks with their 
jubilation over victories and their suf- 
fering for individuals will soon be over. 
Inside, the first year and a half of iso- 
lated captivity has passed. But the 
thought of the years still to come, years 
without number, rouses deep rebellion. 

Tonight Munich is celebrating an an- 
niversary. Hitler is speaking on the anni- 
versary of the unsuccessful Munich 
putsch of November 9, 1923. Only six- 
teen of the Nazis’ thousand years have 
passed since that first step forward, only 
six since their seizure of power, only 
six years since the abolition of democ- 
racy and democratic methods; and al- 
ready half the world is in flames. 

But this is not in Hitler’s speech. It 
deals only with the unknown private 
first class of the first world war who set 
out on his brave, lonely way to build a 
paradise for his people. That paradise, 
so it was said, was now a reality, with 
its suppression of all discord for the 
sake of social justice, with the elimina- 
tion and destruction of everything 


standing in the way of the great object, 
with the shattering defeat of inept 
democratic ideas. Like every other anni- 
versary speech, it denounces the stupid 
war-mongering of the English and 
French leaders, their disregard for their 
pledged word, and their criminal atti- 
tude toward his harmless ninety billion 
mark armaments for peace. It extolls the 
unshakable certainty of victory for the 
German people, who were never more 
united, stronger, more determined and 
better led. It flays the stupidity of for- 
mer German political leaders, both 
crowned and uncrowned, and bemoans 
the speaker’s own bad luck in being 
opposed exclusively by idiots on both 
his domestic and foreign policy. It pro- 
claims the inevitability of death for all 
the hopeless institutions of the past, and 
finally acknowledges the gracious as- 
sistance of Providence which had en- 
dorsed Germany’s new enterprise. In 
short: the same as ~lways. Perhaps there 
is rather more abuse and fewer argu- 
ments—because it is in Munich and 
apparently people are in a hurry. 

At 8:30 the celebration is almost over. 
Ordinarily, and according to the ad- 
vance notices, things should just have 
been starting. The radio continues to 
play: marches, songs, then marches 
again, as always when Adolf Hitler 
speaks, until suddenly, in the middle of 
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a march beat, the radio stops with a 
sharp, cracking sound. The little cell 
in Munich’s prison is once more wrapped 
in silence. 

Scarcely an hour later there is hustling 
in the prison corridor. And throughout 
the night there is much coming and 
going, whispering, crying, the voices of 
women and children, and seemingly, 
great confusion. Early in the morning 
the radio starts again: “A criminal, mur- 
derous attempt against Der Fuehrer. A 
time bomb hidden in the meeting hall. 
The Fuehrer and his collaborators un- 
injured, but seven members of the audi- 
ence killed.” 

The newspaper soon tells of a British 
Secret Service plot, of traces leading to 
Holland and to London. The days 
which follow are busy ones at the Ges- 
tapo headquarters in Munich. Many 
automobiles are parked in the court- 
yard. I can hear from my cell how busy 
everyone is and how workers, officials, 
waitresses, and party leaders are waiting 
day and night in the corridors. Finally, 
the official report of the Party offers 
“the clear facts of the case which make 
possible a reconstruction of what hap- 
pened without any gaps.” 

A paid murderer, by the name of 
Elsler, agreed for a certain sum of money 
to place a time bomb in the floor im- 
mediately in front of the speaker's plat- 
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form. This required weeks of work. He 
set the alarm on the bomb for 9 o'clock. 
Che bomb exploded on time, and all 
would have come off as planned, Der 
Fuehrer and his closest collaborators 
would have been killed, except for the 
fact that the meeting, contrary to all 
expectations, started earlier than usual, 
and Der Fuehrer had completed his 
speech by 8:30 and had left the hall 
with the Party leaders. Thus the crime 
failed and Der Fuehrer was saved as 
though by a miracle. 

One day a small, unassuming man ar- 
rived at the Munich Gestapo prison. No 
one would have noticed the new prison- 
er, whose-appearance did not arouse any 
curiosity. He admitted that his name 
was Elsler and that he had organized 
the attack on Hitler’s life singlehanded. 
Why? Because he believed the war would 
end when the Fuehrer was dead. Then 
me day He was taken away in heavy 
chains in a prison van. It was about the 

ime the victims of the attack were being 

civen a great funeral with drums and 
gun salutes and in the presence of the 
Fuehrer, who was said to have so little 
time. 

For five and a half years, little was 
heard about Elsler. Only a few people 
knew that he was still alive and that he 
was a specially privileged inmate of the 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp near 
Berlin. There was not a word during 
those years about a trial. Elsler was liv- 
ing under rather comfortable conditions 
with a room of his own and a specially 
equipped workroom. It was also said 
that he had money at his disposal and 
that he had promises of still more 
money. This is hearsay, but the follow- 
Ing 1s certain. 

When the Russian advance threatened 
Berlin, the “special prisoner” Elsler was 
among those who were: evacuated and 
transferred to the Dachau concentration 
camp. He arrived in March or April. 
Only then did a written order arrive 
from the Reich Security Central Office 
in Berlin ordering the “special prisoner” 
Elsler to be shot-immediately without 
trial under personal and “supreme or- 
ders” (Allerhoechster Auftrag was the 
precise term used in the written order 
which I saw by chance with my own 
eyes). Thus the S.S. Reich Fuehrer and 
Reich Minister of Home Affairs, Himm- 
ler, commanded the Camp Commandant 
of Dachau to carry out the order under 
his own responsibility. It specified that 
the liquidation had to be carried out by 
specially qualified men. Another specific 
order coming from the “supreme au- 
thority” instructed the camp adminis- 
tration to announce to the public on 
the occasion of the next “terror attack” 
on Munich that Elsler was killed by an 
enemy bomb. 

So much for the story of Elsler. Com- 
ments are rather superfluous, and it is 





likewise unnecessary to enumerate the 
mahy rumors which for years dealt with 
the probable ramifications of that mys- 
terious attack on Hitler's life. Whatever 
the facts may have been—whether, as 
some claim, the attack was really staged 
by the Sicherheits-Dienst (Security Serv- 
ice, a special section of the S.S. for 
propaganda) to put a stop to any peace 
feelers and to arouse German feelings, 
or whether the assailant Elsler was 
bought and Hitler warned in advance— 
all this is of secondary importance. The 
only certain thing is that matters were 
not what, they were announced to be 
and that an apparently dangerous wit- 
ness was silenced at the last moment. 

But the significance of this story does 
not begin and end with the fate of one 
man. The Elsler case, as unimportant 
as it may seem, is symptomatic. It is 
typical of the totalitarian process. It 
shows that although the facts of the case 
clearly pointed to a crime, no judicial 
investigation was carried out. The arbi- 
trary will of the dictator alone decided 
everything, as in so many other known 
cases and who knows how many. un- 
known ones. No law school, no professor 
of criminal or public law, and certainly 
no journalist or newspaper in Germany 
protested. Not even “public opinion” 
reacted since it had been so long accus- 
tomed to “the system.” Even more sur- 
prising, serious scholars wrote books 
supporting what was Goebbels’ most 
daring thesis, namely, “first the accom- 
plished fact, afterward the law corre- 
sponding to it.” In all seriousness they 
presented this as supreme wisdom. And 
with a monotonous sameness all arrived 
at the conclusion that the hopeless decay 
of democracy with all its inherent im- 
morality and corruption Jed inevitably 
to the totalitarian state and its absolu- 
tist leadership which, they claimed, is 
really more democratic because it is 
based on overwhelming electoral ma- 
jorities. 





> Liberty is the one thing you 
can’t have unless you give it to 
others. 

—WM. ALLEN WHITE 





It is no concern of mine here to argue 
against these flimsy arguments. To do so 
would be to risk seeing things in a much 
too superficial manner. Certainly many 
among us were striving for reforms, 
since there was much that was obviously 
unsatisfactory. But none of us had any 
clear idea of what would fill the vacuum 
if everything which constitutes the mod- 
ern idea of the state, nation, law, even 
human rights was deliberately de- 
stroyed and changed into its opposite. 
We shuddered and shrank back from 
that development when we noticed how 
criticism of democracy, justifiable in it- 


THE *f SIGN 
self, was reduced to overly simple formu. 
las leading to the exact opposite of 
democracy. But when we saw this it was 
already too late. 


Sincere critics of democracy in Ger. . 


many wanted to suppress the abuses, 
purify: the atmosphere of public life, 
provide remedies for the direct and 
indirect corruption of public opinion, 
stabilize a responsible leadership in the 
state and the communes, eliminate the 
misuse of property and the exploitation 
of the weak and, above all, to put an 
end to the venal influence in political 
affairs. They suggested changes in the 
electoral system and in. the electoral 
law, modifications and reforms in the 
distribution of authority and respon- 
sibility. But even in the most extreme 
cases this was fundamentally different 
from the pitilessly destructive criticism 
which followed. 

The greatest defect in the previous 
criticism of democracy lay in the fact 
that it did not make clear what was 
meant by democracy. No distinction 
was drawn between the essential and 
unessential in democracy. The evils 
that were recognized were fought only 
in their accidental symptoms and not in 
their essence. There was a great deal 
of political therapeutics, but no pro- 
phylaxis, which was much more neces- 
sary. 
Then the horrible experience was 
upon us. What came after democracy 
and claimed to be the very opposite 
of defeated democracy—the totalitarian 
state with its absolute dictatorial leader- 
ship—showed in forms multiplied to 
enormous dimensions not only its own 
faults, which were very large indeed, 
but also all the typical sins and faults 
of which democracy was accused. 

The Elsler case in itself speaks elo- 
quently. The incalculable irresponsi- 
bility, the offense to law and legality, 
the intentional mystification of public 
opinion, the scarcely veiled disregard 
for loyalty and good faith, all are char- 
acteristics which, we hope, will be incon- 
ceivable in normal times. The Elsler 
case also presents a classical example 
of corruption and machine-politics in 
its worst forms. Grievances against these 
samé evils were included in every criti- 
cism of certain forms of democracy. 
However, as reflecting the extreme conse- 
quences of inadequate and impatient 
criticism, the Elsler case should cer- 
tainly give food for thought to coming 
times. 

Those who are sometimes shocked by 
the formlessness, the lack of discipline, 
and the shouting publicity accompany- 
ing the democratic form of public life 
should think of the uniform monotony 
of the imposed slogan characteristic of 
totalitarian regimes. They should keep 
in mind what it means to be afraid at 
every step of the political -police and 
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to be forced to that secret whispering 
which lives on rumors—rumors which 
are seized by some as a straw carrying 
the promise of salvation, while others 
perish from their disillusionment. 

Democracy’s advantage over its op- 
ponent is that it gives the right to 
criticize. The critics of democracy should 
never forget that democracy alone makes 
their criticism possible. In my opinion, 
it would be a mistake, even now, to 
forego the right of criticism. Criticism 
is desirable provided that it is ob- 
jective and does not disregard the ex- 
perience of the past nor overlook the 
distinction between what is essential 
and what is not. Only the fundamental 
principles and the end are essential; 
the methods and details are unessential. 
The more or less perfect functioning of 
parliament and parliamentarism, the 
specific form of the electoral system and 
electoral arithmetic, this or that pro- 
cedure for the formation of a cabinet 
and the distribution of offices in govern- 
ment, the election of the head of the 
state and his power under the constitu- 
tion, a monarchical or republican form 
of government, the casuistry of consti- 
tutional law, the possibility and condi- 
tions for a plebiscite—all of these things 
may be important. But they are not 
decisive. é 

When men have to decide the. po- 
litical form of their common life, it is 


‘well to remember that the human be- 


ings are infinitely more important than 
the place where they dwell. For the 
most important condition for any de- 
mocracy is the existence of determined 
living democrats. It might well be easier 
to solve many of our contemporary 
problems by some form of collectivism 
which would supply competent leaders 
more easily and with less tension. What 
matters most, however, is to secure the 
form of government most worthy of 
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man as a person, and, so far as possible, 
to secure it for all members of the com- 
munity. But the question is still mostly 
in the dark. It is not a mere accident 
that individualistic thinking was at the 
beginning of democracy with its em- 
phasis upon the protection of the rights 
of man above all other considerations. 

What is essential in genuine demo- 
cratic thinking? 

Real democracy means that the peo- 
ple, organized in the state, has the right 
to participate in all decisions regarding 
all questions of its political leadership. 
Whether this is done directly or in- 
directly is of secondary importance. De- 
mocracy means, therefore, comprehensive 
public control and the elimination of 
all autocratic arbitrariness and irrespon- 
sibility in the entire sphere of public 
life. 

Democracy likewise aims at the per- 
manent security of private life and the 
protection of personal liberty in ail 
spheres, including constitutional guar- 
antees for the inviolability of the home, 
freedom of movement, and freedom for 
the expression of opinion. Democracy, 
consequently presupposes: 1) the abso- 
lute rule of law; 2) the absolute equality 
of all citizens before this law; 3) inde- 
pendent judges for whom the law is 
binding. But the most important thing 
in every democracy is and always will 
be the democrats. The most beautiful 
and theoretically most perfect constitu- 
tion floats in a vacuum unless men give 
it practical life. 

Thus in the last analysis democratic 
reality, now more than ever after all 
the experiences of the past years, rests 
on education. 

Strife and divergent opinion is in- 
herent in human nature. Such is the 
case now, and it will always remain so. 
It is the task of democratic education, 
and at the same time the basic condition 


of every genuinely democratic reality, to 
get men to tolerate one another despite 
all difference of opinion, to renounce 
the use of force in all circumstances, 
and to meet one another on the plat- 
form of objective discussion, in order to 
find, if necessary, a middle course by 
means of compromise, without which 
real and permanent progress is seldom 
possible. In other words, no democratic 
development is possible, not even if its 
formal aspect of the vote seems safe, so 
long as the pernicious thesis of the Ger- 
man verse remains true: “Und willst du 
nicht mein Bruder sein, So schlag ich 
dir den Schaedal ein.” (If you do not 
want to be my brother, I'll smash your 
head in). 

Christian Democracy has before it an 
immense field of action, especially if 
the Christian Democrats are willing to 
learn from the mistakes of the past, in- 
cluding their own, and if they empha- 
size in the first place, not the letter of 
democracy, but its spirit and funda- 
mental idea. Democracy is not only a 
doctrine, a political means, or the rigid 
skeleton of a constitution constructed 
according to fixed rules. The philosophy 
peculiar to a typically Christian democ- 
racy cannot and must not be the mo- 
nopoly of one single privileged party, 
no matter how useful and necessary 
the organization of political parties may 
be in a democratic society. Democracy, 
and especially Christian Democracy 
which has at the center of its thought 
the idea of man as created by God and 
of the political community as a society 
determined by Natural Law, is much 
more than a theory dependent on cer- 
tain temporary conditions and, there- 
fore, subject to change. On the con- 
trary, it constitutes a definite way of 
life which presupposes a certain philos- 
ophy. It signifies the will to live to- 
gether in a certain order with the peace- 
ful competition of mind and mind. It 
means also the recognition of the fact 
that without this permanent basis no 
temporary success or progress, however 
great, will be worth the price that is 
paid for it. 

There must be no more of that 
spiritual confusion which, as in the 
Elsler case, led to the very abyss of un- 
truthfulness and public corruption and, 
in its further consequences, to the fields 
of ruins in Europe. There must be no 
more toleration of that in its beginnings. 
Democracy can prevail only if it draws 
from the past the bitter lesson that it 
must not allow itself to be saddled with 
pseudodemocratic methods for an anti- 
democratic end. The consolidation and 
realization of true democracy ceased long 
ago to be a question of political taste. 
It has become a question of life or 
death, the decisive question of our cul- 
ture, the question of the destiny of all 
of us. 
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Veterans line up at an employment agency in New York in search of jobs 


By BARRETT McGURN 


NOME back in five days,” the em- 

( 4A ployment interviewer told the 
lunting veteran, “and we'll give 

in interview.” 
was too much for the ex-infantry- 
rom Attu. His face flushed. 

he repeated. “Why, I 
to be on a job before then.” 

[he overworked employment adviser 
d to shave the wait to three days, 
the former private first class was 
moldering as he left the desk. 

ex-soldier’s case is typical of those 
yusands of other men just out of 
m who are now shuffling from one 
yyment bureau to another trying 
work. 

ey speak of how much they're 

for the veterans,” the youth 

“That's a lot of hooey. They 
nd you from one place to another, 
ey never do anything. They're 
itting themselves out at all.” 

Che five-day delay which the coun- 

or consented to cut to three was 

to arrange for the-ex-infantry- 

1 Opportunity to apply for work. 
ried no guarantee he would get 
he job center was just so busy 

e flood of 600 daily veteran work- 
icants could not be handled except 

irritating system of postponed 
ntments. The former GI could 
lerstand the necessity but his out- 
was the result of an accumulation 
similar frustrations. 
He was twenty-four, he said. He had 
slightly better than an average 
t in high school, but his father’s 
s had cut short his schooling at 
id of sophomore year. For a while 


ve days?” 





Veterans 


Want Jobs 


Vediin action is needed 
to help these men who risked 
their lives in defense of their 


country 





he managed a soda fountain in a hos 
pital, and for another while he worked 
as a hotel room clerk. His highest earn- 
ings were just before induction when he 
earned from $50 to $60 a week as war 
worker in the Remington Arms plant in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Like a great many other ex-servicemen, 
his first act after getting his honorable 
discharge was to acquire a marriage 


_ certificate. Then he and his pretty green- 


eyed bride began the rounds of the 
employment agencies. It seemed as if 
he had waited on a dozen lines and 
filled out «an acre of forms, but all he 
had been able to get was an offer of a 
temporary $5.50-a-day civil service job. 

“And I’m not assured of that,” he 
exclaimed. “I have to take a test.” 

To make things worse he and his 
bride had been ousted from their $5-a- 
week room for an unavoidable day’s 
delinquency in paying their rent. Things 
had been difficult with the landlord 
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Col. McDermott interviews a veteran whose employer refused to rehire him 


from the first. He had glanced at the 
Pfc’s three gold bars representing eight- 
een months Aleutian duty, and had 
sniffed. 

“Only three?” said the landlord, put- 
ting the veteran promptly in his place. 
“My son’s been overseas two years.” 

The veteran said he was hunting “any 
job paying $40 a week.” 

“It takes that much, you know,” he 
said. “And if I get a chance I can handle 
any job. I know that.” 

Unfortunately, with the job market 
shrunken by reconversion uncertainties, 
employers are not at all sure that the 
24-year-old married man can “do any- 
thing.” His education and previous work 
history are against him. His months as 
an Army clerk somehow seem nebulous. 
Despite his conviction that $40 a week 
represents his minimum needs, there is 
no indication that he will find anything 
better than the uncertain $28.50 a week 
civil service offered. 
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For very many thousands of former 
servicemen the situation today is the 
same. Overnight the problem has become 
one of the most troublesome facing the 
nation. The veteran’s employment prob- 
lem is a witch’s brew of many ingre- 
dients. Only inspired and unselfish’ co- 
operation on the part of industry, 
unions, and government offers a prom- 
ise of a prompt and happy conclusion. 
So far no such actions have been forth- 
coming. A grave matter of justice is 
involved. 

One major factor, an official of the 
United States Employment Service com- 
mented, is that “this was a young 
Army.” He used the word to refer to 
all the services. Many of the men, he 
pointed out, left high school or low- 
paying jobs as shipping clerks, truck- 
driver helpers, and the like. Some have 
passed as long as five years in service 
since then. The boys have become men. 
Often combat has matured them even 
beyond their years. But in terms of 
preservice work experience thousands 
are still “boys.” Hence one lieutenant, a 
husband and a father now after five 
years service, found himself,placed right 
back in his $22-a-week bank messenger 
job when he doffed his shoulder bar 
insignia. 

A few companies, such as one large 
telephone system, have agreed to give 
the young veterans a higher wage scale 
than nonveterans doing similar work. 
Their expressed reason is that the ex- 
serviceman with his discipline and his 
militarily inculcated inclinations for 
teamwork is a more valuable employee. 
This has helped the ex-GI’s carry the 
responsibilities of their maturity while 
still novices at their new civilian tasks. 
So many other firms, however, have made 
no such concessions that the -roll of 
veteran jobless has grown alarmingly all 
over America. In one area 75,000 of the 
530,000 dischargees are drawing unem- 
ployment relief. 

One case is that of the student of 
Cathedral College, Brooklyn, who was 
inducted after his completion of the 
first eight months of college work. Back 
from overseas, now a married man, his 
typical offer was the $19 a New York 
airline company made to him. He could 
not support his wife on that, he an- 
swered. 

“Why don’t your wife work?” the 
hiring official coldly retorted. 

She expected their first child in a 
month, the bewildered veteran ex- 
plained. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice foresaw difficulties in the veteran’s 
postwar return to civilian life, and 
months ago prepared a bulging manual 
showing every civilian job for which an 
Army skill completely or partially qual- 
ified a man. The manual is impressive, 
but an examination of the fifty-three 





peacetime occupations for which the 
Army's thousands of “seven-four-fives” 
(infantry riflemen) were fitted by their 
wartime task of cleaning and firing a 
Springfield or a Garand is revealing. 

The rifleman was the particularly un- 
happy soldier who risked trenchfoot 
and pneumonia in his frontline foxhole 
within range of artillery, bombs, and a 
score of closer-quarter weapons. All the 
job manual can suggest for his military 
skills in peacetime application are nine 
types of work in the now virtually de- 
funct explosives field, nine still scarce 
types of oiling and greasing tasks, and 
thirteen factory assembling chores. Such 
uncommon-sounding sorts of work as 
the operation of “star-gages” and “gym- 
nasticators,” and that of helper in a 
“shrink-pit” are in the wishful list. 
There are several other occupations, but 
an appropriate sense of unreality is 
flung over all of them by this one: 
“walrus hunter.” 

“It’s all very well to tell a man the 
kinds of work he can do, but if you 
can’t tell him where to get such a job 
what good is it to him?” a U.S.E.S. re- 
gional official frankly pointed out. 

His office had several thousand posi- 
tions open, he added, but there were 
a half dozen good reasons why only 5 
per cent of the relatively inexperienced 
ex-servicemen examining the offerings 
were able to accept them. He placed 
the vacant-job list on the desk before 
him. 

“Here’s a job for a communications 
equipment designer at $65 a week,” he 
said. “But he must have had plenty of 
experience in designing radio equip- 
ment. The Army trained men in main- 
tenance and repair, but not in design- 
ing equipment. 

“Here are sixteen men wanted ‘to go 
to Rochester, 300 miles from here. Sal- 
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A veteran looks hopefully through a 
manual listing peacetime occupations 
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aries are fine, $250 to $600 a month. 
Electrical engineers. But the applicants 
must have college degrees, electrical ex- 
perience, and be willing to take their 
families from the homes they have here 
and risk the chance of getting only 
barracks as housing when they arrive 
upstate. 

“Then there are 500 stenographers 
needed. But the pay averages from $28 
to $36 a week. 

“And here is one of the most crying 
needs in the country today—hospital at- 
tendants. They need forty-six at Saranac 
Lake. But the pay is $1,440 a year, 
$1,800 with overtime. What a married 
man is going to do on that I don’t 
know.” 

If the physically fit veteran finds it 
hard to locate an adequately paid job, 
the case of the war wounded is that 
much worse. One U.S.E.S..office found 
that they were able to place 6,000 of 
these Purple Heart men in the month 
before V-J day, and only 1,000 by 
Thanksgiving time. The immense num- 
ber involved was indicated by one 
U.S.E.S. spot check in October. Of 21-, 
000 veterans who came job-hunting in 
a single week, 20 per cent had a partial 
disability. This unfortunate 20 per cent 
upon whom the cost of the war has 
already weighed heavily enough re- 
ceived only 10 per cent of the jobs 
which went that week to veterans. 

Employers, probably understandably, 
were reluctant to pass over sound men 
when the currently glutted labor market 
offers such a good selection. Some plants 
have to skip disabled men even if they 
are willing to take them, because as 
part of their postwar reconversion they 
have grouped together again various op- 
erations which were decentralized for 
the sake of speed during war produc- 
tion. Thus a job which needed, say, 
only hands and eyes before, may need 
stout legs now too, disqualifying the 
amputee who would have won the job 
before V-J day. 

“So this source of manpower is being 
thrown on the scrap heap,” a U.S.E.S. 
officer commented bitterly. “It’s not a 
pretty picture.” 

Help for the veterans may yet come 
from the “on-the-job, earning while 
learning” program of subsidized appren- 
ticeships which the Veterans Administra- 
tion is backing. Under this program the 
V.A. will pay $50 a month to supple- 
ment an ex-serviceman’s income while 
he takes up a trade at a beginner’s pay. 
If the man is married an extra $25 will 
be allowed him, $75 in all. A bill be- 
fore Congress proposes that these pay- 
ments be $65 for single men and $90 for 
the wedded. A limitation is that the 
man’s apprentice pay check from his 
employer, plus his V.A. subsidy, must 
not exceed the pay of a journeyman in 
the field. 
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\ great number of veterans have 
looked on this program as their main 
hope. It provides a larger current in- 
come than if the man were to go to 
trade school (for then he would receive 
nothing but the V.A.’s $50 to $75 living 
illowance), and it holds the promise of 
the good pay of a skilled craftsman 
ifter the trade has been acquired. 

Plans were to have this scheme fully 
working by the time the veterans came 
back, but either the startling suddenness 
of the atomic ending of the war or some 
other factor intervened, for in various 
parts of the country the program is in 
merely a rudimentary state. 

One U.S.E.S. officer phoned a dozen 
companies which were registered as hav- 
ing the “on-the-job” training program 
for veterans. He misrepresented him- 
self as a work-seeking ex-serviceman. Of 
the twelve—machine plants, tool-and-die 
making factories, aircraft institutions, 
shipyards, publishers, goldsmiths, dental 
technicians, and an airline—only the 
accepting apprentices. The 
others said either that reconversion un- 
certainties had caused a discontinuance 
»f hiring or that the plant intended to 
wait to see how many of its own veter- 
ns were returning. 

In one state where an expected 200,- 
000 veterans were to be given the bene- 


last was 


fits of the “on-the-job” scheme, a mere 
sixty-three ex-servicemen were receiving 
Veterans Administration subsidy checks 


by the end of November, the peak 
period of service discharges. The 200,- 
000 figure may still be reached by mid- 
summer, but a trying period of jobless- 
ness faces the veteran applicants before 
tnen 

V-] day brought a noticeable change 
in attitude toward ex-G.L.’s, one Selective 
Service official comments. 

Before then people wanted to know 
what more they could do for the veter- 
ins,” he frowned. “Now we have hun- 
dreds of inquiries about what they have 
to do for them. It’s a shame.” 

[he official was referring to em- 
ployers and unions who were dealing 
with returning veterans who had job 
rights under the Selective Service Act, 
based on pre-induction employment. 
\bout 20 per cent of veterans have such 
jobs to which they are entitled to re- 
turn. Many do not wish to go back be- 
cause the work or pay is no longer 
attractive to them, but in hundreds of 
other cases the company has resisted the 
efforts of their own ex-servicemen to 
return. 

There was the case of the baker who 
pointed out that the sugar shortage had 
so sharply reduced his confection output 
that he no longer needed as many de- 
liverymen. For that reason he did not 
want his veteran back, he said, even 
though the employee had worked eight 
years for him before his three years of 


military service. Selective Service officers 
told the baker he must discharge a non- 
service driver, and make way for the 
returning fighter. 

Another veteran, home with the 
broad smiles of one who thought him- 
self welcome, was dismayed to learn that 
the shoé chain for which he had worked 
was determined to move him from his 
old shop to another miles distant. The 
income of his. store had risen from $60 
a week to $100 during the war, and the 
chain wanted ‘to give him a $60 shop 
despite the inconvenience to the veteran 
of working in the inaccessible and un- 
desirable new location. Selective Service 
contended the old shop was the veter- 
an’s, $100 and all, and the chain had 
to agree. 

Yet another case was that of the vice- 
president of a corporation who volun- 
teered for service as a Navy commander. 
The blue-suited veteran returned’to find 





> A pessimist is one who makes 
difficulties of his opportunities; an 
optimist is one who makes oppor- 
tunities of his difficulties. 

—VICE ADMIRAL MANSELL, R.N. 
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that his employer had died meanwhile, 
and that the remarried widow had 
placed her new husband in the ex- 
officer’s vice-presidency. After a legal 
battle, the company paid off their for- 
mer vice-president with a year’s salary, 
$8,000. 

Of course, the veteran is not always 
blameless in his job-finding difficulties. 
There was the case of the combat vet- 
eran who came back to his place as a 
fireman on an Eastern railroad. After 
two weeks of stoking, he informed the 
union and the firm that his happiness 
lay in a new department of the road, 
the sheet metal shop. They agreed to 
move him although he had no job rights 
to the transfer. To everyone’s surprise, 
the veteran announced a fortnight later 
that he wished to be moved to the iron- 
working department. That too: was ar- 
ranged. Within a month the ex-service- 
man notified his superiors that engine 
firing was what he wanted after all. 
From there he could work up to locomo- 
tive engineer, he explained. 

Exasperated, both the union and the 
railroad denied his request. The several- 
week period from the date of discharge 
during which a veteran has a right to 
demand the return of his old job had 
expired, so Selective Service could not 
demand his re-establishment in his old 
fireman’ post. A cordial discussion, how- 
ever, resulted in another chance for the 
veteran at stoking, and that time he 
stuck to it. It was a happy ending such 
as has not always occurred. 

A year ago many a veteran had a chip 
on the shoulder as he hunted work. 
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That is gone now, employment adviser; 
say. Instead, the typical work-seeking 
ex-serviceman is an eager young man 
who realizes at last that the $100 and 
$150 a week civilian jobs about which 
he heard on enemy broadcasts were 
largely mythical. He is willing to accept 
“a take-home pay large enough to sup 
port a family,” but as one New York 
service center officer commented, “that 
is certainly more than the $30 a week 
most inexperienced men are offered 
around here.” More than anything else 
he wants the chance of a future. He also 
desires security. He is impatient in his 
ambition to make up what many con 
sider the time lost from their lives while 
in service. 

To some extent it is up to the vet 
eran himself. One young man sullenly 
turned down $36 a week in a New York 
employment office, insisting that ab 
though his pre-service pay was only $34, 
“times have changed” and he needed 
$40. He had nothing to offer. Another 
bounced in to the same desk, and told 
the adviser that all he asked was a 
chance to sell. “I know I can sell,” he 
told the woman enthusiastically. “He 
could sell me the Brooklyn Bridge,” the 
employment counselor thought to her- 
self. A few phone calls were made and 
the youth had $60 a week to start. 

But the veteran cannot do it all. 

“He didn’t ask for the opportunity 
to go away and become a _ problem,” 
one veteran aide put it. “It’s not the 
veteran's trouble; it’s the community's.” 

One solution was that offered by Col. 
Arthur V. McDermott, New York’s Se- 
lective Service director. Agreeing with 
the telephone company, he urged that 
if a veteran’s limited abilities would 
call, let us say, for $28 a week, a firm 
should give him $35 and take the differ- 
ence out of swollen profits. 

The colonel’s assistant in charge of 
veteran affairs put it this way: “A vet- 
eran needs a special break in many 
cases in order to enjoy an even chance.” 

Such a differentiai 1s not charity but 
good business, Col. McDermott insists. 
Once he learns the ropes the veteran 
proves himself a high-quality employee, 
he asserts. 

Others disagree. Such a system could 
place thie burden unevenly on the shoul- 
ders of co-operative companies, putting 
them at a competitive disadvantage, they 
argue. In their view an expansion of 
the government subsidies such as those 
involved in the “on-the-job” training 
program is the answer. 

Probably a combination of employer, 
union, and government liberality is the 
answer. But of one thing there can be 


_no doubt. Prompt action must be taken 


to prevent a gross economic injustice to 
these men who risked their lives and 
endured fantastic privation to defend 
this country. 















Mexican Indians. Constituting about half the population of Mexico, the Indian leads an extremely primitive life 
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Social Problems of Mexico 


For years politicians have 
made rosy promises, but Mex- 
ico is still in dire need of social 


reforms 


HE whirlwind electoral campaign 
of Miguel Aleman for the next 
presidency of Mexico, already begun 
well over a year in advance of elections, 
has brought to the front more than the 
usual quota of promises for the im- 
provement of living conditions among 
the masses of that country. There are 
possibly some reforms in the political 
order in need of preliminary discussion, 
such as a much-needed reform in the 
present method of popular voting, which 
eliminates all candidates except those 
sponsored by the Mexican Revolution- 
ary Party. But the fact that the poli- 
ticians are able to take a broad social 
view of their responsibilities, even prior 
to election, is not without merit. If 
this view can be translated into some 
social action, Mexico may yet rise to a 
sense of pride in national prestige and 
make genuine progress in the fusion of 
all its elements. 
One of the principal difficulties in 
Mexico is that politics, of a personal 





nature, enters into practically every- 
thing. An adequate description of the 
crimes that have been committed and 
the wealth that’: has been accumulated 
in the name of the Revolution would 
be beyond the range of this article. 
Sufficient to say, the fundamental prob- 
lems of Mexico are in the social and 
economic order. When Mexican politics 
and politicians become sufficiently de- 
tached from personal interests to with- 
draw from the scene or large enough to 
encourage patriotic and unselfish en- 
deavors to better the poorer classes of 
Mexico, a new day will have dawned 
for that country. This is not to indict 
all the political elements of Mexico, but 
it is to lay a finger on one of the prin- 
cipal causes of widespread misery. 

The fact remains that after thirty-five 
years of attacks upon religion, radical 
slashing of landed properties, and 
promises of an early millennium dawn, 
the little people of Mexico—particularly 
the farm workers—are no better off than 
before and in many ways are in worse 
condition. The vast amount of capital 
that has been poured into the country 
as a result of the war enterprises has 
brought unprecedented prosperity to 
some persons, ‘stimulated a building 
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boom, and inflated prices as much as 
400 per cent; but for the majority it 
has only increased the cost of living and 
brought new misery. 

The confiscation of lands and their 
distribution under the regime of Gen- 
eral Cardenas have been hailed as the 
solution of Mexico’s problems by advo- 
cates of a Communist system, but it has 
left private properties without adequate 
guarantees and has settled the com- 
munal farmer as a fief of the state and at 
the mercy of unscrupulous political 
managers. Under the pressure of organi- 
zation and collective bargaining, indus- 
trial labor has made notable gains, but 
these haye been largely offset by the 
constant agitation of venal leaders and 
the uncertainty in which legitimate 
enterprise finds itself. 

At the root of Mexico’s problems is 
the Indian factor, constituting practi- 
cally one half of the country’s popula- 
tion. The Indian is possessed of a psy- 
chology in many ways radically different 
from that of his compatriot of European 
descent. He tends to be silent and sec- 
retive. He clings to his primitive needs 
and patterns. Long exploited by his 
more clever and ambitious white 
brothers, he has become suspicious and 
cynical of promised reforms. Largely 
outside the pale of modern conventions 
and institutionalized society and taken 





for granted in his own spheres and 
levels, he is easily herded by unscrupu- 
lous interests without advantage to him- 
self and is left without a positive pro- 
gram of advancement by those who 
could and should take a long-range view 
of his problems. Some of these qualities 
been transmitted to the Mexican 
of mixed blood—the Mestizo—with the 
result that social plans which might ap- 
pear logical and effective for predomi- 
nantly white nations need considerable 
modification when applied to Mexico. 

Che official view of progress taken by 
the Mexican government of the Revolu- 
tion has been the generally current and 
world-wide idea that religion should 
have no part in the formation of the 
Mexican citizen. It is assumed that, given 
a plot of ground, or brought together 
in a communal government project 
nominal facilities for financial 
credit and education, the Mexican In- 
dian should make steady progress and 
a great nation. Within recent 
years, these ideas have been notably 
colored by the doctrines imported from 
Russia, as amply attested by the Com- 
munist murals of Diego Rivera which 
cover the walls of government schools, 
institutions, and palaces in most parts 
of the Republic. 

The difficulty is that men of primitive 
outlooks are quite as much in need of 
moral standards as their brethren of 
greater social advancement. If encour- 
aged to spurn these standards -and to 
assume a hostile attitude toward religion, 
they can easily make a farce of the 
democracy they profess to represent, as 
well as of the social justice they are 
supposed to advance, and give rise to 
a new era of lawlessness and immor- 
ality. This phenomenon characterized a 
good deal of the so-called agrarian re- 
form, with roving bands of armed 
agrarians, forced transfers of property, 
and destruction of homes and equip- 
ment, the history of which will probably 


have 


with 


create 


European 


Striking posters such as those shown here 
aré widely used in Mexico’s national cam- 
paign for the elimination of illiteracy 


never be written. It still marks many of 
the government experiments in land 
operation and banking, with the result 
that Mexico is today compelled to im- 
port a large part of its basic foodstuffs, 
while a new generation of Revolutionary 
“millionaires” build palaces and indulge 
in luxurious living from quickly amassed 
fortunes. 

If Mexico is to make satisfactory 
progress from a material standpoint, it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
purchasing power of the people vas a 
whole be increased and that satisfactory 
guarantees be given to private enter- 
prise and property. It cannot be doubted 
that, within recent years, the govern- 
ment has done much through irrigation 
to increase the productive area of farm 
lands, so that by 1946 a total of 5,256,776 
acres or about 11 per cent of the na- 
tional territory will be arable. It is also 
true that there are many elements, such 
as difficulties of transportation, anti- 
quated farming methods, and insufficient 
preparation on the part of the farm 
population, which must be taken into 
consideration for a full solution of the 
problem. For these very reasons, how- 
ever, the agrarian population and the 
farm question must be taken out of 
politics, and particularly out of the 
hands of greedy politicans, and be con- 
sidered on a strictly social-economic 
basis. In this respect, the program of 
the National Sinarchist Union, advocat- 
ing a return to concepts of private 
property and civic honesty, is well worth 
study. 

The same problem of adequate pur- 
chasing power prevails among industrial 
workers and underlies the future indus- 
trialization of Mexico. For some years 
past, there has been considerable agita- 
tion among organized workers, with a 
constant rash of strikes which have been 
extremely discouraging to production 
and to investment in industrial enter- 
prises. Many of these demonstrations 


have been and continue to be staged 
for the benefit of racketeer leaders; in 
many cases the demands are unreason- 
able, and the courts of arbitration have 
been stacked against the employer. 

It is pointed out that from 1929 to 
1939, wages rose from 24.7 to 37.1 per 
cent of the total net production of 
manufacturing enterprises. Nevertheless, 
wages in most industries remain low in 
comparison with the cost of living and 
very low in comparison with the scale 
paid workers in the United States. Thus 
the annual average wage paid in 1940 
was $204 in the textile industry, $180 in 
clothing, $161 in food processing, and 
$122 in salt mines. The oil industry 
paid $616, but workers in metal plants 
received only $309, in chemicals $232, 
graphic arts $389, metal mining $319, 
and quarries $206. 

Significant figures are also revealed 
by the 1940 census relative to family 
income. According to these calculations, 
84 per cent of Mexican families re- 
ceived a daily income of 90 cents or 
less; 10 per cent had a daily income of 
90 cents to $1.60; 5.2 per cent averaged 
$1.60 to $2.00; and less than 1 per cent 
received $2.00 or more per day. All the 
above figures are in United States dol- 
lars. On the other hand, national in- 
come increased 340 per cent between 
1929 and 1941, and it is estimated that 
this has been boosted at least 30 per 
cent during the past three years. The 
conclusions are obvious, even from a 
distance. At the same time, however, it 
should be pointed out that the white- 
collar worker, while comparatively bet- 
ter off than the day laborer in many 
aspects, is finding the problem of keep- 
ing ahead of his pay envelope a difficult 
task. 4 

Among the large masses of workers on 
the lower rungs of the industrial and 
agricultural ladders, all this adds up to 
abject poverty, with the accompaniments 
of vice and disease. The backwash of the 
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Revolution, which swept hundreds of 
thousands of workers off the haciendas, 
where they led at least a disciplined life 
under a paternalistic system, and into 
yoving agrarian bands and into the 
r cities where they were ill pre- 
to fend for themselves, has cre- 
ated a number of social problems of the 
first magnitude. In addition, there re- 
main many hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of isolated communities through 
Mexico which still speak their Indian 
tongues, with practically no Spanish, 
solve their health problems through the 
intervention of witch doctors, live on 
diets quite inadequate for sustained 
labor, and in dwellings which hardly 
dignify the human person. The minis- 
trations of the Catholic clergy, due to 
their insufficient numbers, governmental 
handicaps, and natural obstacles of dis- 
tance and transportation, are often ex- 
tremely meager. Even within a radius 
of thirty miles from Mexico City, one 
priest may have as many as ten scattered 
villages to take care of. 

One of the most immediate problems, 
to bring these groups into national life 
and make them more amenable to ideas 
of personal and social progress, is that 
of education. During the colonial era 
and throughout the nineteenth century, 
the lack of a clear objective and the 
apathy or antipathy of the rural element 
for education, in Mexico as elsewhere, 
were factors which effectively blocked 
any real movement for popular educa- 
tion. It should also be pointed out that 
the onslaught against Church education, 
which extended at least to the upper 
native elements, began as early as 1767, 
when the Spanish monarch decreed the 
suppression of the Jesuits. This was 
followed by a period of decadence and 
of attack by the nineteenth century 
Liberals, who left the Indian out of 
their calculations in “scientific” social 
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Press Ase’n, 
Miguel Aleman, Mexican Minister of the 
Interior and a presidential candidate 


progress. Complete destruction ‘of Cath- 
olic enterprise in education was one of 
the objectives of the Revolution, so 
that what remains today may be com- 
pared to the first movements of the 
phoenix bird arising from the ashes. 
The public school system, which was 
to supplant the Catholic schools, made 
little progress until the last fifteen years, 
when the government began to imple- 
ment its grandiose program with a num- 
ber of schools, both in the cities and 
in the country villages. Dirty politics, 
underpaid and poorly equipped teachers, 
and official insistence upon the doctrines 
of Socialism and Communism again 
hampered the desired progress. Never- 
theless, considerable publicity was 
achieved and much progress was made. 
Finally, on August 21, 1944, President 
Avila Camacho inaugurated a national 
campaign against illiteracy, urging all 
persons who could read and write to 
impart the same instruction to an illiter- 
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ate neighbor and levying fines upon 
employers who fail to make provision: 
for the teaching of their employees. An 
has 
been made even of domestic servants, 
who have remained largely illiterate, so 
that today it appears that the Mexican 
people are well on the way toward solv- 
ing a fundamental problem. 

Practically all elements in Mexico are 
giving themselves patriotically to the 
promotion of this campaign, which is 
now recognized as fulfilling a vital 
necessity. Protestant missionaries, who 
have entered wholeheartedly into the 
campaign and have performed many 
valuable services in this respect, have 
found the movement a valuable imple- 
ment for propagating their doctrines; 
and Catholic officials and agencies find 
themselves facing a new challenge in 
vei ‘ous ways. As might be expected, the 
little folk just emerging into the ele- 
ments of literacy are being greeted with 
a flood of sheets and papers on the 
streets to improve their acquaintance 
with crime and the sophistications of 
sex. 

Another problem, dating from pre- 
Cortesian times, is that of alcoholism. 
The maguey plant, or cactus resembling 
the century plant, which is so familiar 
an object in long rows on the Mexican 
plateau, has long since been cherished 
for its fermented milky product pulque, 
which brings various forms of consola- 
tion and much misery to the Indian. 
Other varieties of the plant produce the 
more potent and expensive distilled 
liquors tequila and mescal. Proponents 
of pulque point out that it contains only 
a mild stimulant, offers nourishment and 
vitamins, and is a legitimate refreshing 
beverage. The same can likewise be said 
in all truth for Mexican beer, which has 
been offered as a substitute for pulque, 
but is altogether too expensive for the 
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Bringing home the sap from which pulque is produced 
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iverage Mexican workingman to pur- 
chase. 


Che difficulty is that pulque is con- 


sumed, not only in moderate quantities, © 


but in such repeated libations, by men, 
women, and children of the lower 
classes as to become a sodden nuisance, 
reducing individuals, families, and en- 
tire communities to the lowest possible 
human levels. In many places, congeni- 
tal insanity has resulted from its abuse 
by generation after generation. The 
average pulqueria or vending place, al- 
decorated with such poetic 
titles as Las Emociones (The Emotions), 
carries such an odor and general atmos- 
phere as to nullify such vitamin content 
as the drink may contain and constitutes 
, threat to order, decency, and health. 


though 


HE early missionaries recognized 
T the dangers inherent in this bever- 
ge, and governments from the times of 
the viceroys passed repeated enactments 
for its control. Within recent years, the 
government has conducted antialcohol 
campaigns on a national scale and has 
ndeavored to convert maguey planta- 
tions to the raising of corn, wheat, bar- 
and other nutritive crops. Other 
organizations, such as the Sinarchist 
Union already named, have endeavored 
to point out the evils of the habit and 
to pledge their.members to abstinence. 
Much, however, remains to be done 
before this problem has been brought 
under the desired controls. 

It is argued by many observers that 
the pulque evil is due in large part to 
insufficient nourishment or improper 
diet. The drink is stated to have cértain 
warming and filling qualities to make 
up for the deficiency of food. The fact 
is that the diet of the Mexican Indian 
is very low in both vegetable and meat 
content, the principal item being the 
tortilla, or cornmeal pancake, which 
serves to scoop up a few black beans 
or meat morsels. Fruits, which are avail- 
ible in season, are insufficient for real 
ilimentary needs; and corn and wheat, 
which are basic foods in this predom- 
inantly agricultural country, must be 
imported in large quantities from 
ibroad. Milk. consumption is extremely 


ley, 


low. There is nothing to compare with 
the dairy industry of the United States, 
and thefe are only thirteen pasteurizing 


‘plants in the entire country. 


Allied with this problem, from a 
health standpoint, is that of ‘hygiene. 
It is estimated that Mexico's population 
increased from 14,334,780 in 1921, at 
the close of civil war, to about 20,000,000 
in 1939, this difference being taken to 
indicate a decrease in preventable dis- 
eases and infant mortality. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be done in inculcating 
the most elemental lessons of domestic 
and personal hygiene. Hookworm, tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, and numerous other 
diseases arising from slovenly living, 
improper sanitation, or unclean habits, 
are widespread. Straw huts, where the 
animals mingle with the human inmates, 
are common throughout rural sections. 
On the outskirts of the cities, hovels 
which are a disgrace to humanity serve 
as the dwellings of~ thousands; and 
within the crowded centers of popula- 
tion, the most repulsive living conditions 
are a commonplace. 

This condition is further aggravated 
by the loose marital status that prevails 
among large masses of the Indian and 
lower Mestizo element. This is not to 
exonerate many persons in high places 
from giving unworthy example, but the 
fact is that common-law marriage or 
simple cohabitation is the rule rather 
than the exception for large sections 
of the urban as well as the rural working 
elements. Most of these people claim to 
be Catholics inasmuch as they have been 
baptized, but comparatively few receive 
the blessing of the Church in matrimony. 

One reason for this is, to repeat, the 
scarcity of priests and the low regard 
to which many Revolutionary elements 
have endeavored to reduce the ministra- 
tions of the Church. Another is the law, 
prevailing in most Latin countries, 
which recognizes the validity of civil 
marriage only. In the minds of many 
persons, this reduces the ceremony to 
a mere technicality which is hardly 
worth the trouble. } 

Profoundly underlying all these prob- 
lems, if one looks to the directive and 










The Sensitive Artist 


> One day, upon returning to his studio with 
a friend, Spanish artist Pueblo Picasso discovered 
that he had been robbed.-The room was in a 
state of confusion, his desk had been rifled, 
papers were strewn on the floor. 

“Did the burglars take anything valuable?” 
his friend asked. 

“Just the linens,” replied the artist. 

“Then why are you so agitated?” 


“That’ s what makes me so angry,” stormed Picasso, his ego wounded. 
“The stupid fools didn’t even touch my pictures.” 








THE + SIGN 
more privileged sectors of society, is a 
certain sense of fatality, a lack of req 

nition and imagination, a feeling that, 
no matter what is done, the Indian wil] 
immediately revert to primitive stand- 
ards, or, to take another view, become 
independent and insolent. When these 
arguments for bad social conditions 
are demolished, there always remains a 
possible escape by blaming the United 
States for everything—its evil movies for 
ideas of immorality and divorce, its 
importation of the cocktail and the 
consequent debasement of the Mexican, 
and a_thousand other factors, which 
have little if any bearing upon the great 


‘and fundamental social problems of 


Mexico. And incidentally, the Mexican 
Legion of Decency within the last few 
years has been more shocked by Mexican 
motion pictures than it has by the pro- 
ductions imported from Hollywood. 
To say that responsible elements in 
Mexico are unaware of these problems 
and are doing little to solve them would, 
of course, be a grave injustice and far 
from the truth. Hospitals, orphanages, 
maternity homes, foster homes, and asy- 


lums for various needs are to be found ° 


throughout Mexico, in continuance of 
a splendid tradition of charity and social 
betterment that dates from colonial 
times. Mexico City, for example, 
possesses one of the finest children’s 
hospitals in the world. 

What is still in its infancy, however, 
is the organization of public health and 
of the trained social worker on a com- 
munity or group basis. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made through the field 
work required of young physicians as a 
type of internship throughout the 
villages of the republic. Comparatively 
little has been done to train or to use 
the services of the trained public health 
nurse, of the trained social worker, or 
the trainedsadministrator in the field of 
public charity. 


MPORTANT beginnings have been 

made. There are evidences of splendid 
work on the part of farsighted persons 
and agencies in founding schools for the 
training of public health nurses and 
social workers, or in availing themselves 
of the opportunities in the United States 
and elsewhere for this much-needed 
preparation. Foundations are being laid 
for the adequate financing of this work, 
without which all the good motives and 
intentions in the world would remain 
largely inoperative. Not least of all, 
attitudes of awareness and genuine 
Christian responsibility _ are _ being 
formed which will integrate the Indian 
and the lower ranks of the Mestizo into 
society, on the basis of full opportunity 
and participation and not merely as 4 
pariah, a neglected ward incapable of 
improvement, or a pawn for low politics. 
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F rom Wall Street runner 
to presidential secretary is the 
story—to date—of Matthew J. 
Connelly 


HE tart remark of some of the more 

humorous Washington correspond- 
ents that the President has divided his 
appointments between the East and the 
West (“East St. Louis and West St. 
Louis”), has been disproved by the news 
and discarded by those who follow it. If 
you wanted a cross section of the coun- 
try today, you would find it in the large, 
white house at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. And Matthew J. Connelly of Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts, and the class of Ford- 
ham ’30 is no small part of it. 

Like his superior, the President, and 
his associates, such as White House Press 
Secretary Charlie Ross, Matthew Con- 
nelly has not forgotten the ranks from 
which he has risen nor the years during 
which he rose. An honored college grad- 
uate, he had experienced the bitter eco- 


nomics of the early thirties before he- 


returned to his home from a blighted 
business career in a New York filled with 
the specters of the unemployed. 

The elder Connelly was occupied with 
his own problems at the time. The cot- 
ton mill in the town had shut down, and 
the Spanish-American War veteran had 
his wife and three other children besides 
the gangling young businessman who 
had returned home. Fortunately, Con- 
nelly pére managed to secure a position 
with the school system of Clinton in the 
capacity of a maintenance man in a 


¢ 


Acme 


high school. Matthew had to shift for 
himself, and a new but temporary gov- 
ernment agency provided him with the 
wherewithal. As he reasoned it: “If the 
worst really comes and this fails, I can go 
back to driving an ice cream truck.” It 
was this task that had helped him earn 
money in the summer for his college 
work in the fall. When he left Fordham 
with a B.S., Connelly had been President 
of the Boarders Club. This is a position 
of trust, for the huge group of boarders 
delegates a man each year to represent 
it before the President of the University. 
Active socially and scholastically, Con- 
nelly was graduated and arrived at a 





THe Presipent's ENGAGEMENTS 


Friday, August 10, 1945 


9.00 The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy © 
Admiral William D. Leahy 
9.45 Congressman Mike Mansfield 
10.00 Senator Carl Hayden 
10.15 Hon. Robert A. Hurley 
Lt. Colonel Edward Heller 
10.30 Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
10.45 Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
11.00 H.E. The-Hon. H. T. Andrews 
The Minister of the Union of 
South Africa 
11.05 H.E. Senor Dr. Don Hector D. Cas- 
tro The Ambassador of El Sal- 
vador 
11.10 H.E. Senor Don J. J. Vallarino 
The Ambassador of Guatemala 
11.20 The Secretary of Labor 
12.00 Hon. Sherman Minton 
12.45 Hon. Harold D. Smith 
2.00 Cabinet Meeting 
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By JOHN O’CONNOR 





skidding, declining Wall Street to find 
that his university record would net him 
the exalted job of—a runner! 

“I stayed on Wall Street as a runner 
and then rose to great heights: I was 
made a floor clerk. The customers might 
have lost their shirts in those days—but 
Connelly even lost his coat. My only 
overcoat was stolen from me during one 
of those bitter winters of the early ’30’s.” 

As Wall Street became “echo canyon” 
whenever a person walked down its de-- 
serted pavements, Connelly shifted to 
one of the major telegraph agencies. One 
evening, already over time and dressed 
for the street, Connelly looked up to 
find a stranger writing out a telegram. 
He told him that it was past the hour 
and that there was an all-night station 
around the corner. The stranger insisted 
on sending the wire. Connelly demurred. 

The next day he learned that the 
“stranger” was a company official enforc- 
ing the rule that no office is closed until 
the light is out. And Connelly was out 
of a job. 

Like Jim Farley in his early days, Con- 
nelly managéd to keep his hometown 
contacts alive although -+he was miles 
away. The loss of a position in the depth 
of the depression was assuaged by an 
appointment at home. He was made a 
special investigator for the old FERA. 

As with all good investigators (and 
all good secretaries) Matthew Connelly 
is-distinguished by his ability to keep a 
great amount of confidential informa- 
tion entirely to himself and the person 
to whom he is directly responsible. This 
trait was not arrived at by any lengthy 
experience in government investigations 
or in moving about high government 
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circles. It is inherent. Even back in the 
days of the raccoon coat (which he never 
affected) his yearbook associates dubbed 
him “The Coolidge of Rose Hill,” and 
as long as he strode to class, to clubs, to 
sports or proms on the Fordham campus, 
his natural talent for keeping confi- 
dences was known and respected. His 
success aS an investigator in the Bay 
State brought him back to New York 
and eventually to Washington. During 
his stay in New York, he performed a 
corporal work of mercy one evening 
when he dropped into St. John’s Hospi- 
tal in Brooklyn to see a convalescing 
classmate named Conway. Another mes- 
senger of mercy was there, an old friend 
of Conway's named Dorothea Knothe. 
Conway wryly admitted later: “Some 
papers say it was a blind date that 
brought them together. I know. I stood 
up for them a few months later!” 

| reminded Connelly of the incident. 
We practically eloped.. I was on the 
move a lot—but we eventually settled 
here in Washington. Except for my field 
trips for the Truman Committee, we’ve 
been here permanently.” 

How long had he been with the Pres- 
ident? 

That goes back a bit. After I left 
New England to come here, I was shifted 
from the FERA to:the status of special 
izent for the WPA. Then there was an 
investigation conducted on unemploy- 
ment relief under James F. Byrnes—now 
our Secretary of State.” 

And an infant boy at home? 

‘Yes—and evening classes at George- 
town Law.” 

And then? 

‘Well, then I was on Senator Gillette’s 
committee investigating campaign funds. 
When that was finally filed away until 
the next campaign, I mentioned to Sen- 
ator Hill that I was ‘available.’ He rec- 
ommended that I call on the Senator 
from Missouri, Harry Truman.” 

It was in February 1941 that the Sen- 
ate listened to a heavily factual speech 
by Truman and voted for the investiga- 
tion of national defense money which 
he asked for. Older heads nodded to one 
nother. Nothing would come of it. The 
Senator from Missouri was given but 
$15,000 to get it underway. 


NY committee is successful if its pro- 
A gram is sound and the investiga- 
tors are thorough and fearless. In addi- 
tion, the mar who heads it must have 
the confidence of the men he sends out. 
Senator Truman was sincere. He knew 
the work of this man among investiga- 
tors. He was anxious to have a crack 
assistant head his group. “I'll need more 
than one investigator,” he told Connelly, 

but.at the moment we’ve very little 
money. However,” the future President 
added, “if you go along with me, you'll 
never regret it.” 
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PAM 


Cheap At That 


> “What are you doing with those snow. 
balls?” asked the gentleman, suspiciously, 
of an urchin, a few days after Christmas 

“Sellin’ ‘em, sir, sellin’ ‘em three for a 
penny, and them what can’t afford to buy 


them gets ’em for nuffin’. 
“Ah, indeed!” said the gentleman. “I'll 





buy the entire lot.” 





It was estimated recently that the Tru- 
man Committee, with its zealous staff of 
fifteen investigators and eighteen clerks 
and stenographers, saved the American 
taxpayer into the billions in the careful 
investigation of war contracts. A single 
example will suffice: 

One morning a Cabinet member 
picked up his phone. The pleasant voice 
at the other end was that of Senator 
Truman. 

“I understand you're allowing X a 
million and a half for his interest in that 
concern which the government is taking 
over.” 

The Cabinet member finally admitted 
that they were. 

“In that case,” the even voice con- 
tinued, “we'll have io investigate. The 
figure seems a little too high.” 

The investigation was completed. The 
person identified as X received $175,000 
instead of a million and a half. The case 
was Closed. It is not hard to see why many 
in Washington believe that the success 
of the Committee was in great part due 


_to the staff of investigators and the cour- 


age of their Chairman from Missouri. 

The balance of the public life story 
of the new senior secretary to the presi- 
dent is still fresh. Senator Truman re- 
ceived the nomination for the vice-presi- 
dency in Chicago last June, and Mat- 
thew Connelly was one of the few men 
at the convention who knew the capabil- 
ities of the man “who always plowed a 
straight furrow.” When Mr. Truman was 
sworn in to the highest office of the 
land, the first two men he settled down 
to actual paper work with were secre- 
taries Ross and Connelly. 

The senior secretary (aged 38) is tall 
—or “Gary Cooper-ish”—as one woman 
White House correspondent described 
him. An immaculate dresser, he stands 
in contrast to many of the older, rum- 
pled officials and bureau heads whom he 
meets every day. Alert and diplomatic, 
he coolly and sincerely deals with a series 
of callers whose names may run: Gen- 
eral Marshall, Senator Barkley, Secretary 
Byrnes, Postmaster General Hannegan, 
Secretary Forrestal, etc. 


“You may have heard, our day begins 
early here. The other day I was in some 
minutes early . . . perhaps 7:45. The 
President was already at his mail. | 
usually get in around 8:15, and we im- 
mediately get at the appointment list 
for the day. Then we handle personal 
and important mail until around 9:45.” 

He tossed the neatly typed appoint- 
ment list back on the desk. “We try to 
keep the appointments in the morning 
bracket . . . usually clearing them up by 
one o'clock. I grab a bite to eat in the 
little dining room we have for the staff. 
Then in the afternoon, it’s Cabinet 
meetings or special committees. I sit in 
on them all.” 

“It’s a ten-hour job,” I commented. 

“Plus a Sunday visit as well.” 


HE Connellys live in Washington. 
Their nine-year-old son Robert is 
in his fourth year of school. The former 
Dorothea Knothe, like the patient State 
Department wives, already has become 
resigned to the late afternoon phone call 
saying “things are tied up here for some 
time,” and consequently the Connellys 
eat out two or three nights a week. 
The pressure of his position has neces- 
sarily limited their social life. But the 
second-run movies they may occasionally 
drop in on scarcely match the drama of 
world events which they are witnessing 
from front-row seats. Nor will the Ford- 
ham Rams and the New York Rangers 
hockey team have an old familiar face 
in the stands this year. “I'll get in some 
professional games,” he said, “but at 
heart I’m an alumnus of Fordham and 
a subway alumnus of Notre Dame.” 
Connelly has four to eight years re- 
maining in the White House. It has been 
a long way from a disillusioned Wall 
Street, through a dismal depression and 
a prolonged war, but like the man he 
works for and the country they both 
serve, they are the stronger for it. The 
trials and the sorrows and the triumphs 
have been theirs. They have made the 
White House a neighbor’s residence and 
the fence around it merely an iron grille 
work to protect the grass. | 




















GROUP of us had been discussing 

the general social structure of the 
world, what we might hope to retain, 
and what must be changed in a needed 
reconstruction. “It’s relatively simple,” 
said one. “All that is necessary is to 
turn to the teachings of Christ on social 
life, and adapt them to our times. They 
are the yardstick by which we must 
judge reconstruction proposals.” Grant- 
ing the truth of the statement that as 
Christians we ought, so far as possible, 
to measure proposed plans by Christian 
standards, we emphatically denied that 
this was simple. It was decided that we 
should need sincere interest; the will- 
ingness to study economics, politics, his- 
tory, and other subjects; and, above all, 
the willingness to think, to revise our 
opinions as often as necessary, and to 
test them in the light of practicability in 
addition to judging of their moral worth. 
Then the youngest in our group added 
to the vista of the needed work by a 
question: “Ought we not first to study 
Christ’s teachings, so that we know what 
we are measuring by?” At the moment of 
hearing her, I am sure we all thought 
along the same lines: “Why of course 
we already know Christ’s teachings on 
social life. The important thing is to 
apply them.” But then we realized that 
our young questioner was right. Hazy 





By EVA J. ROSS 


notions, half-remembered familiar quo- 
tations would be insufficient for our 
task. First, we must indeed gain a pre- 
cise knowledge of what Christ taught 
about social life. Here are the results of 
our studies. 

The outstanding teaching of Christ 
on social relations is undoubtedly this: 
He expects His followers to be charac- 
terized by their charity. He was emphatic 
about charity on a number of occasions, 
and although a whole lifetime of study 
and meditation is necessary to realize 
its full import, one quotation must suf- 
fice. “A new commandment I give unto 
you: That you love one another, as I 
have loved you, that you also love one 
another.” 

Next, one must turn to the Sermon 
on the Mount. Our Lord made it very 
clear in this sermon how a Christian 


Bim is. dire need at 
present to study Christ’s teach- 
ings on social life and to apply 
them to our modern problems 
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hrist’s Teachings on Social Life 


- 





should act, and that the social virtues 
of particular importance were meekness, 
mercifulness, peace, seeking truth, char- 
ity for one’s enemies, almsgiving in 
secret, trust in God's fatherly provi- 
dence. Many other occasions were used 
to emphasize what He wished us to 
learn: “Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful. Judge not, and 
you shall not be judged. Condemn not, 
and you shall not be condemned. For- 
give, and you shall be forgiven. Give, 
and it shall be given te you: good meas 
ure and pressed down and shaken to- 
gether and running over shall they give 
into your bosom. For with the same 
measure that you shall mete withal, it 
shall be measured to you again.” The 
charitable will “‘possess the Kingdom” 
and those who are not charitable will 
go into “everlasting fire’: “For I was 
hungry, and you gave me to eat: I was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink: I 
was a stranger, and you took me in: 
naked, and you covered me: sick, and 
you visited me: I was in prison, and you 
came to me... . As long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren, you 
did it to me.” It was not the letter of 
the law which was important, so much 
as the spirit: “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou shalt not 
kill. And whosoever shall kill, shall be 
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in danger of the judgment. But I say 
to you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment. And whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council. And whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

All this teaching may be summed up 
in the Christian doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Christ said: “That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in us.” “I am the vine; you 
the branchés.” Elaborating on this, St. 
Paul developed the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body: “So we, being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. And having dif- 
ferent gifts, according to the grace that 
is given us.” 

To effect His purpose, Christ came 
as no social agitator in the sense of 
setting up a specific social system con- 
trary to the organization of the day. His 
teachings were universal. He opposed 
the priests, the rich, and the powerful 
only when they did not fulfill their 
rights and duties. These were the same 
for all, rich and poor, slave or free, 
Jew or Gentile. “First make clean the 
inside of the cup,” He said; “For what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” His way was the way of penance, 
individual sacrifice, and prayer: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me.” Christ taught the dignity and the 
responsibility of the individual person. 
The individual, journeying here on 
earth, was to live in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity. No social organ- 
ization was outlined or set up by Christ 
other than the Church. Christianity was 
2» way of life, but it was a way of life 
which was intensely social. The Chris- 
tian was supposed to act for the common 
good, not because the law imposed this 
on him, but because with his will he 
wished to do so. If individual Christians 
maintained the specific Christian spirit, 
and adhered to its principles, all exist- 
ing social institutions would eventually 
be permeated by it. If any social or- 
ganization promoted the Christian way 
of life, it was a good one. Men were to 
see that the social organization around 
them was in accord with Christian prin- 
ciples, but they were to obey the state 
and to pay their taxes: “Render there- 
fore to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and to God, the things that are 
God's.” 

Our Lord obeyed the Judaic law: 
‘And the day of the unleavened bread 
came, on which it was necessary that 
the pasch should be killed. And he sent 
Peter and John, saying: Go, and pre- 
pare for us the pasch, that we may eat.” 
Until the time of His death, Our Lord 


lived the life that was normal with the 
Palestine Jews among whom He was 
born. Most of His years were spent with 
His parents in village life. “He went 
down with them to Nazareth and was’ 
subject to them.” He went about with 
ordinary fishermen and with publicans 
and sinners. 

That the family is the key society is 
evident all through the Gospels. Al- 
though at the time of Christ it was not 
usual for a Jew to have several wives 
at the same time, divorce and repudia- 
tion were common. Women were re- 
garded as servants and housekeepers for 
their husbands; they were not consid- 
ered equals or companions. The au- 
thority of the man as husband, and 
especially as father, was excessive. Christ 
restored marriage and family life to a 
place of dignity. His first public miracle 
was at the wedding feast of Cana. He 
gave marriage unity by abolishing po- 
lygamy. He gave it stability, since He 
abolished divorce and so made the mar- 





> Surely, if all the world was made 
for man, man was made for more 
than the world. 

DUPLESSIS 
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riage union permanent; and He gave it 
a special sacredness by making of it a 
Sacrament. Such a doctrine showed that 
marriage can be holy and sanctified, and 
is an essential part of Christian thought, 
although Christianity has also taught 
the higher value of virginity and celi- 
bacy, when freely chosen not in order 
to avoid the burdens of marriage, but 
as a willing self-denial, through no 
necessity or restraint, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Christ Himself continually used the 
family as an illustration for what He 
had to say, even when speaking about 
God and His perfections: “And which of 
you, if he ask his father bread, will he 
give him a stone?” “For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father that is in 
heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” He lived a family life for 
thirty of His thirty-three years. Even at 





death He did not neglect His family 


ties, for He gave His mother to St. John. 

Mutual love and service was given as 
the keynote of Christian family life. 
The husband was still the head of the 
family, but he was bound to show his 
wife devotion, and his obligations of 
protection corresponded to hers of sub- 
mission and obedience. She was the 
honored and loved companion of the 
husband. Children still had the duty of 
submission to parents, in the school of 
life provided by the family, but parents 
had to be honored. But parents were 
reminded of the responsibility of their 
state, with the father of the Prodigal 
Son as an example. Childrén were to be 
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treated as persons: “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me.” “And you, fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, but 
bring them up in the discipline and 
correction of the Lord.” 

Although slavery was not formally 
abolished by Christianity, and was prac. 
ticed by Christians, Christ abolished jt 
indirectly when He said: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as_ thyself.” Early 
Christianity followed the spirit of His 
teachings by rules for the master-servant 
relationship which is necessary in any 
economic system. “Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the 
flesh, ‘not serving to the eye, as pleasing 
men, but in simplicity of heart, fearing 
God.” The master had to treat the 
servant with justice and respect. “And 
you, masters, do the same things to 
them, forbearing threatenings, knowing 
that the Lord both of them and you is 
in heaven; and there is no respect of 
persons with him.” The equality of all 
men was Clearly stressed, there was to 
be no superior race or nation in the eyes 
of God: “Many shall come from the east 
and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Christ blessed the poor and spoke 
warnings to the rich: “Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are ye that hunger now, for you 
shall be filled. . . . But woe to you that 
are rich: for you have your consolation. 
Woe to you that are filled: for you shall 
hunger.” “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!” He showed the dangers of attach- 
ment to riches:: “For where thy treas- 
ure is, there is thy heart also.” But our 
Lord did not say that wealth was bad; 
neither did He shun the rich. He showed 
that the possession of riches in itself 
is not wrong, for He numbered many 
rich and powerful persons among His 
friends: Lazarus and Simon of Bethania, 
Joseph of Arimathea, Zaccheus, and 
Nicodemus. St. Matthew, the Apostle, had 
been a taxgatherer; St. John had friends 
at the court of the high priest; the 
father of James and John, the Apostles, 
had a ship ‘and hired men. Christ did 
teach, however, that he who has wealth 
is-held responsible to God for its use 
and that one must not set one’s heart 
upon riches. He showed how one must 
be ready to give alms: “Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not away.” 


He said that one must work for one’s — 


daily bread and that one must use one’s 
talents well. Having done this, one must 
not be worried about the economic 
future: “And if the grass of the field, 
which is today, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, God doth so clothe: how 
much more you, O ye of little faith? Be 
not solicitous therefore. . . . For your 











Father knoweth that you have need of 
all these things. Seek ye therefore first 
the kingdom of God and his justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” He taught voluntary poverty: “Yet 
one thing is wanting to thee: sell all 
whatever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me.” Many 
of the early Christians voluntarily shared 
their property and freely adopted a com- 
munity of goods. This was something 
that Christianity did not impose upon 
them. Ananias and Saphira were struck 
dead because they lied, not because they 
did not put all their wealth into the 
common fund. Many scriptural refer- 
ences show that the majority of Chris- 
tians kept their own goods: the mother 
of Mark had a house to which Peter 
went when released from prison. 
Christianity, therefore, is a spirit; a 
spirit which has its application for all 
the social institutions and ways of life. 
Christ left it to us to apply this spirit 
to established organization and future 
plans. The early Christians did this. 
Contrasting the Christian way of life 
“and the society formed by the followers 
of Christ with those of the “world” a 
second century writer said (Epistle to 
Diogenetus): “Christians are distinguish- 
ed from other men neither by country, 
nor language, nor the customs which they 
observe. For they neither inhabit cities 
of their own, nor employ a_ peculiar 
form of speech, nor lead a life which 
is marked out by singularity. . . . They 
marry as do all others; they beget chil- 
dren, but they do not commit abortion. 
..+ They pass their days on earth, but 
they are citizens of heaven. They obey 
the prescribed laws and at the same time 
surpass the laws by their lives. . . . What 
the soul is in the body, that are Chris- 
tians in the world. The soul is dis- 
persed through all the members of the 
body, and Christians are scattered 
through all the cities of the world. The 
soul dwells in the body, yet it is not of 
the body: and Christians dwell in the 
world, yet are not of the world. The 
invisible soul is guarded by the visible 
body, and Christians are known indeed 
.to be in the world, but their. godliness 
remains invisible. . . . The soul loves the 
flesh that hates it, and loves also the 


members; Christians likewise love those - 


that hate them. The soul is imprisoned 
in the body, yet preserves that very 
body; and Christians are confined in 
the world as in a prison, and yet they 
are the preservers of the world. The 
immortal soul dwells in a mortal taber- 
nacle; and Christians dwell as sojourn- 
ers in corruptible bodies, looking for an 
incorruptible dwelling in the heavens.” 
Surely Diogenetus must have given 
wholehearted assent to the words of his 
correspondent; an assent to which we, 
eighteen centuries later, can still agree! 
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(t first he looked as if he might run away again, but he saw the baby and came closer without saying a word 
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ARGARET DURAN let the wind 

blow wildly through her graying 
hair as she watched the fields from the 
back of the wagon. It was strange to 
come to her summer cottage in this fash- 
jon, but it was good to be out of the 
city. There were advantages to traveling 
at this slow pace. Without hurrying she 
could see all the hills, the rim of the 
tiny lake, and especially the flowers in 
the fields. She thought how much Jamie 
would have liked those flowers. His 
brown little body would have wiggled 
with pleasure through the long grass to 
gather an armful of “butter and tell-me” 
to carry to the “angel’s garden” on top 
‘of the hill. 

This morning, before she had left for 
the train, an express package and a 
letter had come from “Tick,” her son. 
When he had first gone away, she had 
waited impatiently to hear from him 
but now, as the three years had slipped 
by, she had accustomed herself to it. 
She had learned to keep busy and relive 
the wonderful times she and her son 
had shared. His struggle was hers, but 
she couldn’t pass her heartaches to him. 

Slowly the horses poked along up the 
hill. With loving ease, Sam, the driver, 
hurried them just as he did his old cab. 
A gull circled lazily over the wagon and 
glided down toward the lake. Margaret 
watched its white wings dip in the air 
and thought of Tick. He had written 
that flying was really living and he 
hoped that some day she would like to 
try it too. 

Now they were around the bend, and 
Margaret could see the bright green 
shutters of her trim little cottage as it 
nestled under the hill. The gardens 
around the walk were in full bloom, 
and she could see how much the blue 
spruce had grown since last year. Its 
new shoots were like tiny candles spring- 
ing forth in welcome. That was Jamie’s 
tree and he would have been that tall by 
now. Six feet and over! Maybe he would 
have been flying a bomber with Tick. 


Today Jamie seemed very close to her. 


Somehow she had always thought of 
him as her own, although their rela- 
tionship had lasted for only one brief 
summer. She could almost see him now 
with his little shoebutton nose flat 
against the screen, peering with- huge 
black eyes into the kitchen. She had 
called, but like a“deer he had run back 
into the woods and out of sight. That 
first encounter had been twenty years 


ago 


How really pleasant memories can 
be,” she thought, as they drove nearer 
to the cottage. Tick hadn’t been born 
yet, and she used to take long walks 
through the woods. Another time she 
had gone to the spring and there by the 
Clearing she -had seen him, naked as 
plowed earth, swaying and dancing on 
the cool green grass to the babbling of 
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the brook. His yellow curls had fallen 
over his forehead and bobbed as happily 
as his feet. Silently she had watched 
him in his play. Finally he finished 
and stooped to drip the spring water 
in his hands and watch it sparkle tiny 
drops in the sun. Then he slipped into 
his little ragged shorts and was gone. 

One morning after that she had seen 
him trudge up the hill in front of the 
cottage, pulling a broken-down wagon 
filled with wild flowers and leaves. As 
the sun was setting, he had come back 
with the wagon empty. All that early 
summer he had gone by with the flow- 
ers. She wondered what was at the top 
of the hill, so one day she went to see. 
There she found a pretty little cemetery 
overlooking the valley. Then Tick came, 
and she was very busy. 


penny Margaret climbed from the 
wagon and walked along the side 
of the cottage to the back door. The 
flower garden by the walk was the same 
as it had been that first summer. Jamie 
had come to see her when the flowers 
had begun to bloom. She had been sit- 
ting out on the porch holding Tick 
when he popped around the corner of 
the walk. At first he looked as if he 
might run away again, but he saw the 
baby and came closer without saying a 
word. Then he reached out a little 
brown hand and touched the tiny leg. 
Resolutely he sat down on the step. Mar- 
garet waited a long time before he said 
anything. Then he looked up at her and 
smiled, ““The wood flowers are all gone. 
My name is Jamie.” 

“It is late for wild flowers now, 
Jamie,” she remembered saying. ‘““Would 
you like some from my garden to take in 
your wagon?” The light in his eyes at 
her offer had been worth the risk of all 
the flowers. He had sat in silence and 
watched the garden without saying any- 
thing. Then he was gone. 

Every morning after that, he had 
come to gather his treasure. It would be 
almost before the sun, and Margaret 
didn’t often see him. So carefully did he 
choose that the garden never showed its 
loss. Red, however, she knew he liked be- 
cause that color was almost always gone. 
That summer went too quickly, and 
she hardly came to know him really well 
but she planned for the next year. 


There would be more red flowers. One 
day he had brought the little blue- 
spruce tree and asked her if she would 
plant it for him in the corner of the 
garden. 

“It would make Christmas all year,” 
he had said, “Like a present for you 
every day.” Gladly she had planted it 
and called it Jamie's tree. 

The next year when she had gone 
back to the cottage she looked for Jamie. 
The days went by and she didn’t see him 
around. Then she heard. 

Jamie had gone fishing one day and 
fallen out of the tree into the lake. 
When they had found him, he was 
lying in shallow water face to the sky. 
The doctor said his body had been pet- 
rified and that he didn’t drown. 

After she knew, Margaret had gone 
to the top of the hill. There in a quiet 
spot under an elm tree was the tiny 
grave blanketed with flowers. She had 
placed her flowers with the rest. 

“The years go by too quickly,” Mar- 
garet thought, as she opened the cottage 
door and went in. Sam brought the bags 
and box and left them in the kitchen. 
After he had gone she found an old 
sweater in the closet, took the box and 
walked up to the top of the hill. Since 
Tick had been gone, she had made this 
a summer night vigil. It made her seem 
closer to her own son to sit with Jamie 
high away from everyone fn the quiet 
of the evening. 


AST summer she had found herself 

talking to Jamie about Tick. She 
had asked him to keep her boy safe. 
Somehow she felt that Jamie knew Tick 
because she and Tick had spent long 
happy hours talking about him and 
watching his tree grow. As he grew older, 
Tick hadn't been impressed much with 
a boy who carried flowers to cemeteries 
and called them “angel's gardens.” He 
seemed to think that there were: more 
important things to do. But he would 
add, “Heck, mom, he was only four, and 
I'll bet he wouldn’t do it now! Bet he’d 
have wings and fly.” Margaret knew in 
her heart that Jamie had wings, and 
they would be gold. 

Under the elm, Margaret opened the 
box and laid the red roses at the head of 
the flower blanket. Gently she tucked the 
card, “To Jamie from Tick” in the 
stems. She knew that Tick would be all 
right now. Jamie with his gold wings 
would: keep Tick’s silver ones flying in 
the right direction. 


tie years ago one boy had left her, and it 
seemed a lifetime. The other had gone twenty years 


before, yet it seemed but a day 
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Texts from St. Jude and the Prophet Malachias 


In his Epistle (ver. 7), St. Jude refers to eternal fire when 
writing of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Since 
the fire ceased how can it be called eternal? Also will not 
the wicked be completely destroyed or annihilated, for the 
Prophet Malachias (4:3) says “they shall be ashes.”—M.M., 
FLUSHING, L.I. 


Che texts from the Epistle of St. Jude (“Just as Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the neighboring cities which like them com- 
itted sins of immorality and practiced unnatural vice, have 
been made an example, undergoing the punishment of eternal 
and from the Prophet Malachias, (“And you shall 
ead down the wicked when they shall be ashes under the 
sole of your feet in the day that I do this, saith the Lord of 
hosts,") seem to our inquirer to indicate a denial of eternal 
punishment and to imply the annihilation of the wicked. 

[he main portion of the short Epistle of St. Jude can be 
divided into two parts. In the first section (verses 5-16) em- 
phasis is put on the certainty of the Divine punishment which 
will overtake false teachers. There is also a brief summary 
of the evils that follow false teachings. The second section 

verses 17-23) is an exhortation to be on guard against 
seduction. 

fo make concrete his point about the certainty of Divine 
judgment on the wicked, St. Jude uses three examples taken 
from the Old Testament. These are the chastisements of the 
people of Israel in the desert; the punishment of the rebel- 
lious angels; the destruction of the cities of the plain and 
their inhabitants. The people of Sodom and Gomorrah and 
»f the neighboring cities of Adama and Seboim (Deut. 29:23) 
practiced unnatural vice against the sixth commandment 
(Rom. 1:27; Gen. 19:1f). The Lord destroyed the cities and 
their abominable inhabitants (Gen. 19:24, 25). The reference 
made to eternal fire is not to be taken as referring solely to 
the physical fire that destroyed the cities but to the punish- 
ment of the inhabitants who after all were the actual sinners. 
(heir punishment, like that of the angels who rebelled, will 
be eternal. 

The section of the Book of Malachias from which the text 
(4:3) is taken gives in a dramatic and figurative manner God's 
answer to those who complain that the wicked seem to prosper 
while the just suffer. In this answer there is a reminder of 
the day of judgment when all things will be set right. Then 
the proud and the wicked “shall be as stubble: and the day 
that cometh shall set them on fire, saith the Lord of hosts, it 


shall not leave them root, nor branch” (4:1). For the just 
that will be a day of triumph. “But unto you that fear my 
name, the Sun of justice shall arise, and health in his wings: 
and you shall go forth, and shall leap like calves of the herd. 


And you shall tread down the wicked when they shall be 


ashes under the sole of your feet in the day that I do this, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (4:2, 3). 

Even a casual reading of these passages reveals that the 
prophet is speaking in figurative language. There is no real 
foundation upon which to base an opinion that the wicked 
will be annihilated. They are likened to ashes to symbolize 
the lowly, humiliated, and abject condition to which they 
will be reduced; a condition in tragic contrast to their former 
apparent security which had caused some foolishly to com- 
plain: “We call the proud people happy, for they that work 
wickedness are built up, and they have tempted God and 
are preserved” (3:15). 


Chapter XX of the Book of the Apocalypse 


In Chapter XX of the Apocalypse two deaths are men- 
tioned. The wicked alone will seem to be affected by the 
- second death. In the first resurrection, the saints are to 
judge the wicked for a thousand years and then the wicked 
will receive their punishment by being cast into everlasting 
fire. Will you be so kind as to explain this, as I have become 
confused since taking to reading the Bible? I have difficulty 
reconciling this chapter with what I have always held to 
be the Catholic doctrine on death and judgment.—mM.M., 
FLUSHING., L.I. y 


The Apocalypse is a prophetical book and abounds with 
imagery borrowed from the Old Testament and other sources. 
Especially is this true of the twentieth chapter referred to in 
question. The contents of this chapter can be summarized as 
follows: the imprisonment of Satan for a thousand years 
(1-3); the reign of Christ and His saints during the time of 
the first resurrection (4-6); the release of Satan for a short 
time and his final condemnation (7-10); the last judgment 

11-15). 
whee are we to understand by the thousand years and 
what manner of kingdom is that of Christ and His saints? By 
interpreting the reference to the thousand years literally, the 
millennarians advanced the idea that at His second coming 
Christ will rule on earth for that period of time. It should be 
noticed that there is absolutely no reference to a Messianic 
kingdom on earth which will be ruled personally by Christ, 
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february, 1946 
and it is quite arbitrary to force that meaning into the text. 

Space forbids entering upon a detailed account of the com- 
mon Catholic interpretation of the passages in question so 
we shall be content to present a resumé of its presentation by 
Pere Allo in his L’Apocalypse. 

The thousand years is used by St. John as a symbolic num- 
ber as are the other numbers mentioned in the Apocalypse. 
What is signified is merely a long and indefinite period of 
time. It is not a period of time chronologically distinct from 
that covered by the events recorded in the preceding visions. 
The vision recorded, in the twentieth chapter recapitulates 
those events but is not a mere repetition because it introduces 
anew point of view. In the visions recorded in the twelfth 
to the nineteenth chapters there is insistence upon the perse- 
cutions and strife which will face the Church. The first ten 
verses of the twentieth chapter recount the tranquillity which 
will preserve the Church in the midst of perplexities. The 
period of time represented by the thousand years will not be 
atime of perfect peace, for the kingdom of Christ will be 
exposed to the violent attacks of enemies and, according to 
the common opinion, there will come the most violent perse- 
cution with the advent of Antichrist toward the end of time. 
The power of Satan has indeed been bound, though not 
absolutely, since the time of the Incarnation and the thousand 
years of the millennium symbolize the spiritual domination 
of the Church Militant on earth joined to the Church Trium- 
phant in heaven which began with the glorification of Christ 
and will continue until the end of time. 

Great confusion and error concerning death and the resur- 
rection can be caused by a literal interpretation of certain 
passages. St. John does speak of the second death and of the 
first resurrection. This does not mean that there will be two 
corporeal deaths and two corporeal resurrections. St. John 
draws a contrast between spiritual and corporeal resurrection. 
This latter will take place only at the end of time. “The rest 
of the dead,” who are contrasted with the martyrs and con- 
fessors of the faith, are those who died in unrepented sin. 
During the time before the final resurrection, the wicked will 
have existence but they will have suffered corporeal and 
spiritual death. Spiritual death is eternal damnation and it 
is called the “second death” in symbolic contrast to the first 
or physical death. (cf. Apoc. 21:8) 

The faithful who persevere in the good life will indeed 
die and their bodies will crumble into dust, but their souls 
will become participants in the life of heavenly glory and 
they will reign with Christ. This heavenly glorification is their 
first resurrection. Over them the second death (that is, eternal 
death or damnation) has no- power. (cf. Apoc. 20:14) 

We must add that we feel that our correspondent’s diffi- 
culties may have arisen from coming in contact with the 
doctrines of Adventists and similar sects. These sects claim to 
find in the Apocalypse and in other places in Holy Scripture 
the basis for doctrines that are at variance with the exposition 
we have given above. Some hold that the soul is not naturally 
immortal and others even deny the existente of the soul. With 
accidental variations, the adherents of these teachings believe 
that after the defeat of Antichrist there will be a period of a 
thousand years (the millennium) during which Christ will 
reign on earth visibly and personally. To participate with 
Christ in the millennium, the just will rise in the “first resur- 
rection.” At the end of the thousand years, all the other dead 
will rise (the second resurrection) and the wicked will either 
be condemned to eternal punishment, according to some, or, 
according to others, annihilated. This will be the “second 
death” and will be inflicted on those who are not worthy to 
share the kingdom with Christ. 

_ Itis not remarkable that our inquirer has become confused 
i attempting an interpretation of the Apocalypse. This 
brings us face to face with the question of the Catholic 
Church’s claim to be the divinely constituted guardian and 
interpreter of Holy Scripture. This is not the place to take 
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up the specific arguments which can be brought forth to 
justify the Church’s position on this question. We shall merely 
call attention to the fact that if the Bible, privately inter- 
preted, is the sole religious guide for Christians, it will be 
impossible for anyone to discover the truth in the face of the 
multitude of varying and contradictory teachings that have 
been put forth during the Christian era and all with the claim 
of having Scriptural authority. 

Moreover, there is no lack of Scriptural authority for the 
Catholic Church’s clear and concise teaching on the points 
raised in the present inquiry. We shall give only a few refer- 
ences for the benefit of our readers. During life man must 
work out his eternal salvation (Matt. 16:20). Physical death 
ends man’s period of probation and the judgment which 
follows death determines the individual's fate for all eternity. 
(Heb. 9:27; Prov. 11:7; Apoc. 14:13). Our Lord has clearly 
told us of His second coming when He will manifest Himself 
as the Judge and Redeemer of the human race (Matt. 
25:31-45). When understood properly, the figurative language 
which St. John uses so abundantly in recounting his revela- 
tions does not contradict these fundamental Catholic doc- 
trines nor is it out of harmony with the rest of Scriptural 
teaching. 


A Marriage Tangle 


Albert and Clara are validly married. Albert is called 
into military service and in the course of time it is reported 
by the War Department that he has been “killed in action.” 
Clara then marries Bernard with the approval of the 
Church. Later it develops that the report of Albert's 
death is erroneous. He returns home and finds his wife 
remarried. From this situation the following questions are 
proposed; (1) Is Albert obliged to inform his wife or the 
pastor that he is still living? (2) Is Clara obliged to take 
him back? (3) If the wife prefers the second husband and 
the first husband is willing to give her up—(a) can her 
second marriage be validated; (b) if it can be, must the 
marriage be validated if the couple wish to continue living 
as husband and wife? (4) If children have been born to 
Clara and Bernard are they legitimate or can they be 
legitimated? (5) If the marriage of Clara and Bernard is 
acceptable to the Church, may Albert remarry? 

These questions have been proposed by high school 
students and I have received contradictory replies from 
well instructed persons.—BRO. A., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aside from the more or less abstract possibility which we 
shall consider in response to the first question, this case 
should not present much difficulty to one who understands 
the position of the Catholic Church on marriage. 

A few preliminary remarks are also in order. It would be 
an error to believe that the Church will declare a woman 
free to enter a second marriage on the mere report that her 
husband has been killed in action. Investigation into the 
grounds on which this report is based must be ‘instituted and 
only after the absolute, or at least, the moral certainty of 
death has been established will the wife be declared free to 
enter another marriage. 

It must be admitted, however, that the declaration of 
freedom to marry which may foJlow such investigation is not 
infallible. While every means is used to arrive at certainty it 
may be that the final declaration is not in accordance with 
fact. The required procedure practically precludes an erro- 
neous decision but, since we are dealing with a human inves- 
tigation, we can suppose for the sake of discussion that an 
erroneous declaration of freedom to marry has been granted. 

A very important thing to remember is that a declaration 
of freedom to marry does not dissolve the bond of valid 
matrimony if such bond actually exists. It merely states that 
investigation has established that the bond of matrimony 
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between, for instance Albert and Clara, has been dissolved 
by death. If as a matter of fact Albert is not dead then the 
bond is still in existente and is an invalidating impediment 
to Clara’s entering another marriage. Ignorance of the pres- 
ence of an invalidating impediment at the time of marriage 
will not make a marriage valid. Granting, therefore, that 
Clara and Bernard are in good faith, their marriage never- 
theless is invalid because Clara de facto was not free to 
marry at the time of the second marriage. 

Since both Clara and Bernard have entered the second 
marriage in good faith there is no sin on their part. Such a 
marriage is classified as putative and remains in that category 
until both parties become aware of the nullity of the mar- 
riage. Children born of a putative marriage are considered 
legitimate. 

We shall now answer the various questions raised relative 
to the proposed case. 

1) Under ordinary circumstances it is difficult to under- 
stand how the knowledge of the fact that the first husband 
is still living could be kept from the parties involved in the 
second marriage. Precluding previous notification of his sur- 
vival by means of correspondence and official government 
communications, it would be only natural for the supposedly 
dead soldier to return to his home with the intention of re- 
establishing the family life disrupted by his entry into mili- 
tary service. All these factors point to the practical impossi- 
bility of Clara’s and Bernard's remaining in good faith. Once 
that good faith has been superseded by the knowledge that 
they are not validly married they must separate and the first 
marriage must be reinstated. If the parties to the second 
marriage refuse to separate they must be considered as biga- 
mists and they become liable to the penalties inflicted by 
Church law against bigamists. 

In the original question emphasis has been placed on the 
obligation of the first husband to inform his wife of his 
survival. There can be no question about his having the 
right to inform his legitimate wife of the true situation. He 
will also have the obligation under normal circumstances to 
make the fact of his survival known because the couple who 
have in good faith entered an invalid marriage have no right 
to continue in that state and it is to be presumed that they 
will want to rectify their marital status. 

We shall, however, go further into this question and treat 
of the possibility of the first and legitimate husband’s not 
exercising his right and of his not being obliged to disturb 
the good faith of the parties of the second marriage. Under 
certain circumstances it might be possible to apply to the 
case we are studying the principle that at times those who are 
doing something that is objectively wrong but are not con- 
scious of its being wrong can be left in their good faith. 
There must always be a sufficiently grave reason for adopting 
such a course. Applying this to the present case we shall 
suppose that the parties involved in the invalid but putative 
marriage will not be able to learn of the survival of the first 
husband unless he informs them of the fact. Moreover, he 
may prudently foresee that his informing the parties will not 
effect their separation nor reinstate for him conjugal life with 
his wife but will only change what has been good faith into 
bad faith and consequently destroy the putative nature of 
the marriage and make the parties to it guilty of formal sins 
against the sixth commandment. Under such conditions the 
surviving husband would not be obligated to make his sur- 
vival known and he may leave the putative marriage un- 
disturbed. 

It should be evident that the discussion of the latter aspect 
of the case involving the leaving of the putative marriage 
undisturbed is chiefly of speculative interest. In concrete 
situations it would be practically impossible to have realized 
all the conditions requisite for following such a course. 

2) This question has been answered when we stated above 
that the first marriage must be reinstated. If there are canon- 


ical reasons for the legitimate husband and wife to live apart 
this will be granted by the proper ecclesiastical authority, 

3) There is no need to take time on this question. Death 
alone, not a mutual agreement between husband and wife 
can dissolve a consummated sacramental marriage. 

4) As long as good faith, on the part of at least one party 
to a putative marriage, is present both at the time of the 
marriage and at the time of conception, all children born o 
conceived of such a marriage are legitimate. 

5) The answer to the third question rules out the posi. 
bility that the marriage of Clara and. Bernard can be accep. 
table to the Church once its putative nature is destroyed, 
If Albert is bound by a valid matrimonial contract to Clara, 
and this is presumed in the case, he cannot validly remarry 
as long as she lives. 


Saint Cosimo 


Is there a saint by the name of Cosimo? If so please in. 
form me when his feast is celebrated and give a brie 
account of his life.—t1.G.L., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Cosimo is the Italian form of Cosmas. Saints Cosmas and 
Damian were twin brothers who were born in Arabia and 
studied the sciences in Syria. They became physicians and 
dedicated themselves to the free service of all who came to 
them. They were outstanding Christians, and when the per- 


secution of Diocletian raged in the fourth century they were’ 


apprehended. Because they refused to renounce Christianity, 
they were subjected to many torments and finally beheaded. 

At an unknown date their bodies were brought to Rome 
and laid to rest in a basilica dedicated to them. Their names 
are included in the Canon of the Mass. Together with St 


Luke the Evangelist, Saints Cosmas and Damian ‘are the . 


patrons of physicians and surgeons. Their feast is commem- 
orated on September 27. 


Rubrics 


1) I maintain that neither Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament nor Vespers is ever celebrated in black vest- 
ments. Am I right? 

2) If an Apostle’s or Evangelist’s feast falls on a Sunday 
of Lent or on Pentecost, which Office and Mass takes 
precedence?—L.C., WORCESTER, MASS. 


1) Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is never celebrated 
in black vestments. 

When the celebrant uses a cope during the singing or 
chanting of Vespers of the Office of the Dead, its color should 
be black. 

2) The earliest possible date for Pentecost is May 10 and 
the latest is June 13. Between these dates no feast of an 
Apostle or an Evangelist occurs so there will be no possibility 
of such a feast’s falling on Pentecost Sunday. 

Between the earliest possible date of the first Sunday of 
Lent, February 8, and the latest possible date of Easter, 
April 25, the feasts of St. Matthias and St. Mark occur. In 
certain years neither of these feasts will fall within the 
Lenten season. 

The Sundays of Lent and Easter Sunday are among those 
which are liturgically classified as Major Sundays of the First 
Class. The feast of St. Matthias, Apostle, on February 24 
(or February 25 in leap years) and that of St. Mark, Evan- 
gelist, on April 25 are liturgically classified as in the pri- 
mary order of Feasts of Double Rite of the Second Class. 
If the feast of either St. Matthias or St. Mark should fall on 
one of the above mentioned Major Sundays, the Office and 
Mass of the Sunday take precedence and the feast of .the 
Apostle or Evangelist is transferred to a later date in accord- 
ance with rules prescribed in the Rubrics. 
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By THOMAS KERNAN 


*Decgtaced persons” was the official name 


for these burly and berserk allies who became 


and remain the Army’s great headache 


HEN Allied armies invaded Ger- 

many in the spring and summer 
of 1945, they brought freedom to some 
sven million foreign workers who had 
been drafted from their native lands 
to man Germany’s wartime economy. 
These men and women were no living 
skeletons like the concentration camp 
inmates. They. were reasonably hearty; 
as befits men who have to work in fac- 
tories, fields, and mines, who run lathes 
and puddle steel. But they were at’ the 
end of a long, dangerous, and distaste- 
ful experience. Frenchmen, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Yugoslavs, Belgians, Greeks, they 
joyfully burst all bonds, and proceeded 
to loot, murder, rape, trounce stray 
Germans joyfully, fight each other, 
drink anything from ancient cognac to 
wood alcohol, and frightened the wits 


‘out of the American soldiers who knew 


what to do with a German, but couldn’t 
cope with these burly and berserk allies. 
“Displaced persons” was the official 
Army name for them, and the DP’s 
became and remain the great headache 
of the Occupation Army. 

First of- all, we tried to corral the 
DP’s into barracks or camps, sorted out 
by nationalities, and to organize their 
feeding with food that we took trom 
captured German stocks. After all, we 
were still fighting the German Army; 
we feared Werewolf activities; and dis- 
order behind our lines was intolerable. 
But by a fatal error of planning, the 
Military Government teams were not 
staffed to handle the problem. Only 
two officers assigned to the care of DP’s 
would be provided in regions where 
there were as many as 30,000 to be cared 
for. The combat units were obliged to 
lend a hand, and the early herding-in 
of the DP’s had to be done by tank 
and infantry officers who had no prepa- 
ration and no language facilities to aid 
them in performing the job. 


But, by and large, the process was 
swift and neat, and in a few weeks the 
DP’s were sheltered in ex-barracks of 
the German army, or in workers’ settle- 
ments from which the German residents 
were evicted. 

Surprisingly enough, the Russians 
were the easiest of all the DP’s to man- 
age, once the camps were established. 
Russian liaison officers, flown from 
Moscow to France and motoring up be- 
hind the armies’ advance, took charge 
of the Soviet citizens in record time. 
They brought no food, and no supplies, 
but always showed up with hundreds of 
yards of scarlet bunting, a few dozen 
hammer-and-sickle ornaments, and a 
photo of Stalin in billposter size. They 
issued crisp commands, shot anyone who 
contested them, and whipped their 
charges into shape with a firm and prac- 
ticed hand. 

There was a bit of terror behind this 
discipline of the Russian camps. Cer- 
tainly, of the 1,500,000 Soviet citizens 
who were repatriated to Russia, many 
did not want to go. There was supposed 
to be a “registration,” and in theory a 
Latvian, or Esthonian, or Lithuanian 
could have registered as “‘stateless.” But 
when anyone tried to do so, once within 
a Russian camp, he was “conditioned” 
by the Russian registrars and departed 
méekly with the rest. I visited a large 
Russian group housed in a barracks near 
Heidelberg. A girl there had wanted 
to marry a French worker with whom 
she had been living for a couple of 
years, and he outside the gates was 
doing his best to have her released from 
the Russian group. Her attitude was 
considered treasonable by the Russians, 
who disliked the arch-bourgeois French 
as much as they did the Germans, and 
one night she was slit open from throat 
to stomach and thrown out the window. 
In the confusion and brutality of the 
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Polish mothers and babies in the 
doorway of a freight car going home 


moment—the second week of June 1945 
—such an incident passed unnoticed. 

In the Polish camps, without liaison 
commanders and without natural leader- 
ship, there was hopeless confusion. A 
delegate from the Polish-London Gov- 
ernment would -arrive, paint gory pic- 
tures of the fate of Poland under 
Russian influence, and all the Poles 
would tearfully decide never to return 
to their homeland. Later a Polish-speak- 
ing Russian officer would arrive, de- 
nounce the London Government, and 
the poor Poles would slosh over to the 
other side. Bewildered and sullen, mostly 
illiterate, refusing to help in the most 
elementary sanitation or cleanliness of 
the camps, the Poles were and are the 
uncrackable nuts of the DP situation. 

The Yugoslavs, fewer in number, had 
a similar problem. They were torn this 
way and that, depending upon who 
talked to them last. The first liaison 
officers came from London, adherents 
of King Peter, but the nearby Russian 
officers quickly stepped in to propa- 
gandize for their own stalking-horse, 
Marshal Tito. I was working one day 
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in a camp near Kassel, in Hesse. A 
Russian officer with an elegantly dressed 
German woman interpreter arrived at 
the camp. He wanted to address the 
camp inmates, he said through his in- 
terpreter. The American officer, a gen- 
tlemanly young Philadelphian, told him 
there were no Russians in the camp, 
and that he could address no one there. 
rhe Russian departed after many ges- 
tures, but within a half hour had walked 
‘round the camp, climbed through the 
barbed wire on the other side, and from 
a soapbox was haranguing the Yugo- 
slay section in praise of the Communist 
ticket. He was ceremoniously thrown 
out. 

[he barbed wire around the DP’s 
was criticized by the sob-sisters of the 
\merican press, but it was a simple 
necessity at this stage of the game. There 
was a curfew in force, not only for the 
Germans, but even for American GI’s 
off duty. The foreign workers loved to 
rganize little raiding parties, slip out 
‘f the camps at night, descend upon a 
illage or farm, rape or kill the inhab- 
tants, steal everything movable, and 
return to camp proudly. They had 
caches of arms in the woods near their 
camps, and more than one -American 
GI was killed by them. The British 
have officially listed three thousand mur- 
ders, in the British zone, by Polish DP’s 
‘lone. General Eisenhower has quoted 
that three thousand among those in the 
\merican zone have died from drink- 
ing wood alcohol. 

Repatriation, of course, was the real 
solution of the DP problem, and every 
priority of General Eisenhower’s com- 
mand was bent on moving the DP’s 
quickly. Every supply truck from France 
or Belgium, instead of returning empty 
to its depot, was loaded to the gunwales 
with foreign workers. Those magicians, 


the engineers of the U. S. Army, soon’ 


had the main railroads in working 
order. 

Che French did a lot of self-help in 
their repatriation.. They seized any and 
all German trucks and autos that they 
could lay hands on and turned them in 
the direction of Paris. They traded, 
begged, or stole gasoline from American 
jeeps and tanks, and managed for them- 
selves. Most of the French found west 
of the Rhine got home without official 
assistance. 

For those east of the Rhine, the 
bridgeless river was a barrier for a few 
weeks, but with the repair of bridges at 
Mannheim, Rastatt, and Kehl, the cara- 
vans of busses, cars, garbage trucks, 
inything that could be liberated in the 
way of rolling stock, was put on the 
road. At least $00,000 Frenchmen and 
about 15,000 German vehicles were “re- 
patriated” in this way. But as vehicles 
ind gasoline ran short, convoys were 


formed in every German city, and the 
French workers presented themselves 
at the assembly stations with their loot, 
consisting of anything from oil paint- 
ings to the bed linen of a plundered 
Schloss. I saw one woman whose bulky 
baggage, when opened at Kork, con- 
tained sixty pairs of shoes, a fortune in 
shoeless France! I would estimate at a 
hundred dollars the average value of 


the pack of a returning Frenchman, 


making a little unofficial advance pay- 
ment of $150,000,000 on German repara- 
tions. 

Under a compact made with the Rus- 
sians, the so-called Halle Agreement, 
General Eisenhower promised to move 
all Soviet citizens eastward into Russia 
before our facilities were used for any 
other’ Eastern Europeans. After the Rus- 
sians, the 135,000 Czechs were allowed 
to move, then the 200,000 Yugoslavs, 
then the Italians who had not already 
footed it home, then the Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Greeks, and minor nation- 
alities. 

The Poles have come last, because 
international politics are involved. We 
cannot be in the position of forcing 
Poles to go home to a _ totalitarian 
regime which they fear, and on the 
other hand we cannot set them against 
the recognized government of their 
country, whatever its defects. As a re- 
sult of this political riddle, about 800., 
000 Poles have been left in Germany 
over the winter, and in the spring those 
who wish to return to a socialized Poland 
will be permitted to do so. Unofficial 
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This liberated prisoner at Langstein, 
Germany, once weighed 190 pounds 
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polls indicate that 60 per cent will 
return. Of the 40 per cent who fear to 
do so, many once lived in eastern Poland, 
so that their former homes are no 
longer in Poland but in Russia, and are 
lost to them in any case. Those who re. 
main behind will become the care of 
UNRRA, to be settled wherever in the 
wide world homes can be found for 
them. Since few countries want them as 
immigrants, many will end up by set- 
tling down in Germany. But in the 
meanwhile their living conditions are 
not unfavorable and they have a min- 
imum of 2500 calories even this winter 
when the Germans surrounding them 
are starving. If they help with the camp 
work they get 700 calories more. By 
way of working off their resentments 
and frustration, General Truscott cred- 
its them with 20 per cent of all the 
current crime in the American zone. 
Unsympathetic as these Poles may sound 
at the present time, I believe their 
rehabilitation is specifically a Catholic 
problem, and that more aggressive steps 
should be taken to aid them, just as the 
Jews of America have come aggressively 
to the aid of their own coreligionists. 

After long delays the Hungarians, 
totaling a half million soldiers, workers, 
and refugees, have returned to their 
country, from which the Russians barred 
them for many months. The ten thov- 
sand Greeks are being repatriated by 
the British by the expensive means of 
plane travel, as the disrupted railroads 
of Yugoslavia prevent land passage, and 
Tito will not permit them to pass 
through the port of Trieste. About 
30,000 Serbs have refused to return to 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. Of 125,000 _ people 
from the Baltic States, who evaded the 
Russian camps in the early weeks and 
had a chance to express a free choice, 
only 1,000 have elected to return. 

The high flood of seven million DP’s 
is therefore reduced to a pool of about 
a million. It is an extraordinary job 
well done by the British and American 
armies, for in  previctory planning. 
eighteen months had been given to do 
the work that has been accomplished 
in eight. 

Even more dramatic than the foreign 
workers whom our armies found inside 
Germany, were the bands of living 
skeletons whose pictures shocked the 
civilized world when released in June 
1945. Labeled “slave workers” by the 
press, they were in fact the pictures of 
political convicts. Many, in most camps 
more than half of the inmates, were 
not foreigners at all, but were Germans. 
The others came from the dozen nations 
of occupied Europe. In our part of 
Germany, a quarter of the surviving in- 
mates were Jews. Some camps were 
worse than others. Several had been 
isolated from supplies for many dafs 
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before their capture, and typhus raged 
in the camp at Belsen. But every camp 
was a blot on the face of the earth, a 
qime against humanity. Each camp was 
a death camp, in that thousands of in- 
nocent people had died there over a 
jong period of time, some by starvation 
or exhaustion, some by asphyxiation, 
others by shooting, by hanging, by 
sadistic devices that can be recounted 
only in a medical treatise. 

Each of the camps, or Koncentrations- 
lager, whose names are familiar to you 
-Dachau, Belsen, Mauthausen, Buchen- 
wald—was the mother-camp for a group 
of Kommandos, or work camps in the 
neighborhood. These work camps had 
from a hundred to a thousand men, 
who unloaded coal, or quarried stone, 
or repaired bombed roadways. Most of 
their work, however, was not produc- 
tive and was designed, as convict 1abor 
usually is, simply to exhaust and to 
punish. The work required was un- 
believable, from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M., 
with no food but a fifth of a loaf of 
bread and a bowl of turnip soup per 
day. Brutal dogs and brutal men guarded 
the prisoners. It is frightening to relate 
that these guards were often not Ger- 
mans at all, but Czech, Slovak, Hun- 
garian, Baltic, or Polish trustees. At 
Breendonck in Belgium, the guards 
were Jews. Bulka, who chose men for 
execution at Dachau, was a Czech; a 
GI shot him. Of the Belsen guards 
whom the British have actually exe- 
cuted, several spoke Polish only. The 
system and top command of the camp, 
however, were in all cases German. 

Who were the inmates of the KL’s? 
I can give you an accurate answer. The 
Germans were prisoners of the Gestapo: 
defeatists, ex-Communists, listeners to 
the allied radio, saboteurs of the war 
effort, black marketers, sexual perverts, 
and in many cases mental defectives. A 
German was usually sent to a camp for 
a definite term of months or years. 
Thousands, broken in health, have 
emerged from the camps, terrorized into 
silence regarding the life within the 
walls. 

The non-Germans were principally 
those who had resisted the laws of the 
German armies that occupied their var- 
ious homelands. I have talked with doz- 
ens of Frenchmen who survived the 
camps. They all avow their guilt with 
pride. “Yes,” they say, “I had broken 
the occupation law.” “I had torn down 
a poster,” or “I had helped an Allied 
aviator,” or “I was one of a band that 
dynamited trains.” 

By the laws of war, the Germans had 
the right to arrest and punish such 
people. By the laws of humanity, they 
had no right to punish them as they 
did. Several hundred thousand people, 
the bravest, the most intelligent, the 








Naughty! 


> A political candidate de- 
livered a speech at a banquet 
in a small town. He wanted 
to repeat some of his stories 
at more important meetings, 


SNS i faa 


so he requested the reporters to omit them from their accounts of his 


speech. 


A rookie reporter was covering the meeting for the local paper. 
Imagine the politician’s chagrin when he read the write-up the following 
day. After commenting on his talk, the reporter had added: 

“And he told a number of stories that cannot be published.” 





finest people of Europe, suffered and 
died, under conditions of revolting in- 
dignity, because they had performed 
some offense, often trifling, against the 
invaders of their fatherland. 

But along with those who were per- 
sonally guilty of a transgression, were 
the innocent victims of mass reprisals. 
These were principally Jews. A Ger- 
man soldier is killed in a Warsaw street? 
A thousand Jews are shipped to Dachau. 
A military train is derailed between 
Lublin and Cracow? Five thousand Jews 
are dragged off to Auschwitz. Some 
Polish ghetto, famished and insane un- 
der its oppression, dares to rise against 
it? The whole community is packed into 
the prison cars.-Many are destined to 
die in the camp, but many others will 
die before they ever get there. 


S pes transports of political _ pris- 
oners were a disgrace perhaps even 
greater than the camps themselves. A 
hundred people, stripped naked, were 
packed into sealed freight-cars, usually 
with water, but with no means of san- 
itation and no food, and of course no 
heating even in the dead of winter. 
The cars were days en route, as many 
as ten days. Coming from the Ukraine, 
they were sometimes two weeks. Never 
a car arrived without its dead. The 
others were half-living, half-insane skel- 
etons. This was their introduction to 
the KL. 

I have visited several Kommandos, 
and three of the infamous mother- 
camps, and in two had the melancholy 
privilege of examining the registers of 
the dead. With German thoroughness 
the registers gave the name, the serial 
number, the nationality, the date of 
death ot each person who died in the 
camp. In the death file at Mauthausen 
there were 72,000 names. 

Now I shall mention one of the mys- 
teries of the camps, that the intelligence 
specialists of our armies have been un- 
able to solve to their entire satisfaction. 

How was a person, or a group of 
persons, once within the camp, chosen 





for death, while others were permitted 
to survive? Because he was a Jew? Hard- 
ly, for in the two zones at least a hun- 
dred thousand Jews survived the camps, 
and in western Germany more Christians 
died than Jews. 

Were inmates automatically disposed 
of after a certain stay? No, because some 
survived the camps for eight whole 
years. 

At Dachau alone, twelve hundred 
Catholic priests died, of whom two-thirds 
were Poles. Twenty Czech priests were 
shot at Buchenwald alone. But at least 
two thousand other priests served their 
sentences and survived. 

Was it when the workers were too 
weak to labor any longer? Perhaps, in 
certain cases; but in every camp there 
were thousands who had not been able 
to work for months and were being 
permitted to die a natural death. There 
were tubercular, insane, cancer, aged 
patients in the KL hospitals. 

For insubordination within — the 
camp? Yes, from time to time, but this 
covers a tiny fraction of the slaughter. 

No one, not even the alumni of the 
camps themselves, seems able to give 
a wholly satisfactory answer. Perhaps 
as good a theory as any is that people 
were killed, as required, simply to 
make room. Every camp was over- 
crowded, by triple, by ten times its 
planned capacity. The commander 
knew a new transport was arriving. He 
had to unload the train, to find places 
for those who had survived the night- 
mare journey. It is possible that, to 
make place for new arrivals, an almost 
random designation was made. Some 
sick, some emaciated, some Poles, some 
Russians, some Jews were chosen for 
the gas chamber. 

Do not think that the gas chamber 
is a propaganda tale, the product of a 
morbid imagination. I could hardly con- 
vince myself of its truth until, one day 
in the death house at Mauthausen, I 
unscrewed the overhead attachments 
that looked like nozzles of a shower- 
bath, and followed the tiny pipes that 
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led to an air compressor in an adjoin- 
in which there was a neat 
place for a capsule of gas. The capsule 
pierced, the compressor turned on, the 
gas would find its way through the tubes, 
through the sprinklers, into the tiled 
room where men stood. No, the gas 

chambers are no invention of our 
' propagandists! 

In the various camps of Western Ger- 
many and Austria, the Allies freed 
about 400,000 inmates. Some, owing to 
eood luck or to robust constitutions, 
were merely extremely thin. Others 
skeletons. Thousands died after 
liberation; the food and the plasma 
came too late. 


ing room, 


were 


UR first task was to relieve the 
shocking overcrowding. Germans 
were turned loose and helped toward 
their homes. If ill, the local German 
burgermeisters had to care for them. 
Che French repatriated many of their 
nationals by planes loaned them by 
the American Army, but this was stopped 
promptly, as several women survivors 
of Ravensbruck died in the plane of 
altitude strain upon their exhausted 
hearts. Trains loaded with stretchers 
took other thousands to France and to 
selzium. Poles, Russians, and other 
easterners in good enough health were 
moved to the nearest DP camp of their 
nationality. Special camps were set up 
for the Jews from each country. The 
survivors wore with pride the striped 
pajamalike suits that had been the KL 
uniform. Even when good clothes were 
provided for them, which we promptly 
did by requisition upon the German 
populace, the younger men would al- 
ways wear the prison jacket, or the cap, 
to show that he was an alumnus of hell. 
German civilian hospitals were com- 
mandeered for other cases. But some 
thousands, especially the tubercular or 
the insane, or, those in the last stages 
of inanition, were left in the cleared- 
out KL’s, because the space and the 
facilities were better than in_ the 
bombed-out cities of Germany. Special 
teams of Red Cross workers flew from 
France and England. In each camp, a 
few thousand inmates remained for a 
while under medical care. For some 
reason or other, this fact was considered 
scandalous in Mr. Earl Harrison’s re- 
port, made in June 1945 in the first 
weeks of the occupation, and released 
by President ‘Truman on October 5. 
\nyone close to the problem, from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower down, considers Mr. 
Harrison’s report superficial and un- 
just, not only at the time it was written, 
but especially when it was released. 
$y autumn 1945, the KL’s were closed, 
most of the inmates repatriated with 
their fellow countrymen. It¢is remark- 
able what good food and care can do in 
several months, and most of the dying 


men of June were reasonably healthy 
men and women by September. 

But there are 100,000 KL inmates 
who, it seems, are destined not to go 
home. They are 100,000 Jewish sur- 
vivors now moved into DP assemblages. 
As if they had not had enough trouble 
and tragedy already, they have been 
made the football of the Zionist con- 
troversy. 

Read the Zionist advertisements in 
our papers, read the speeches of Mr. 
Morgenthau and Dr. Wise. There is 
always a reference to the “100,000 Jews 
who face death unless admitted to 
Palestine.” By being so often repeated, 
the American public has docilely ac- 
cepted as fact that death is the alter- 
native to a Zionist state for these un- 
happy men and women. 

This is not true. The 100,000 Jews 
found in camps in the American zone 
could perfectly well return to ‘the cities 
they came from—to Budapest, Cracow, 
Warsaw—but they have never been 
given a chance to do so. The Jews of 
Poland are, of course, decimated by the 
hideous Nazi persecution, but hundreds 
of thousands do survive in’ Germany, 
Poland, or Russia. Russia has not 
hesitated to return to their original 
homes the Jews found in the Russian- 
liberated camps, and is repatriating to 
Poland the hundreds of thousands who 
in 1940 managed to take refuge in 
what is now Russia. Warsaw is in ruins, 
but the Christians are sent back there. 
Why not the Jews? 

The reason is that, as promptly as a 
month after the German surrender, 
agents of a so-called Jiddisches Komitee, 
claiming to be part of the Jewish Dis- 
tribution Committee, which did such 
wonderful work to save Jews through- 
out the war, made the rounds of the 
Jewish DP camps, appealing to them to 
register to go to Palestine. “You will be 
killed if you return to Poland or Hun- 
gary; the pogroms are going on as be- 
fore.’ You will starve, you will be beaten. 
Register as ‘stateless’ and we will get 
you to Palestine or to America. And you 
can send for your family, if it survives, 
to take along with you.” These delegates 
were supplied with American currency 
and the Army’s Counter-Intelligence 
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Corps aided their movements, so that jt 
was impossible for Military Government 
to check on them. Certain UNRRA em. 
ployees preached the same idea. 

Very naturally, if the Jewish sy. 
vivors are told that persecution awaits 
them in Poland and Hungary, and that 
they can short-cut the reconstruction 
pangs of Europe, they are very glad 
to register as stateless. The fact is that 
the reports of Polish pogroms are un. 
official and unconvincing. The new 
Polish Government has -no record of 
anti-Semitism and has a_ pro-Jewish 
rather than an anti-Jewish bias. 

Perhaps Palestine is the happiest solu. 
tion of the Jewish question, even if the 
“life-or-death” theme of Zionist propa. 
ganda happens to be false. But it is 
tragic that while waiting a_ solution, 
these poor people whom we fought hard 
to “liberate,” are again enduring agita- 
tion and bewilderment while politicians 
maneuver. 

But the Jewish survivors were only a 
fragment, of the total problem of the 
deported people. Did any good come 
out of this vast evil? Did the French 
who worked alongside the Poles get to 
like them, to find any community of 
class or of Christian brotherhood? Suf- 
fering alongside the Russians, did the 
Poles see their virtues as well as their 
faults and try to understand them? 

Unfortunately, the answer is no. The 
mixing of the races under German rule 
increased, doubled, bred new and mu- 
tual hatreds and fears. Far from being 
bound together in their common Cal- 
vary, or even by their common hatred 
of the Germans, there is every evidence 
that the hopeless racial feuds of Europe 
were deepened. The returning workers 
and political convicts seem to be the 
leaders of the ultranationalism that is 
sweeping Europe. 

And inside Germany the Germans 
are gradually being left to themselves, 
to make retribution in starvation and 
in misery for the suffering they inflicted 
on others. They observe the departure 
of the Auslander with pleasure, and 
watch sullenly while their ex-slaves 
draw taut the lines between Socialism 
and Communism which, they fondly 
hope, will bring on World War III. 
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Barnyard Theft 


pigs. 





> The alert copy reader couldn’t believe 
it—the reporter’s story of the theft of 2,025 


“That's a lot of pigs,” he growled, and 


’ _ called the farmer to check the copy. 
“Was it two thousand twenty-five pigs 
that were stolen from your farm last night?” he said. 
“Yeth,” the victimized farmer replied. 
“Thanks,” said the copy reader, and corrected the copy to two sows 


and twenty-five pigs. 
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Concerning Many Things 


THERE ARE SO MANY, many things I should like to 
write about each month—babies and the Government and 
Mrs. Roosevelt being on the UNO delegation and why her 
alternate is a man and not a woman and progressive educa- 
tion and Catholic books and, over and over again, the Pope’s 
tak on women voting. And if I were on that last-named sub- 
ject I should also be wondering why no priests have come out 
with radio talks on it or why Catholic editors have not com- 
mented on it. I am sure that they agree with His Holiness. 
But I was made a bit uneasy when I learned lately that only 
twenty years ago at one of our most important Catholic 
colleges for men, the students were taught—‘‘from the book” 
-that woman suffrage was against the natural law. O tempora, 
O mores! 


About My Father 


I AM NOT GOING to dwell on any big subject this 
month. I am going to write concerning my father, about 
whom I have been thinking a lot lately although he died 
over thirty years ago—before either war. His own father had 
come from Bavaria with Carl Schurz’ group in the early 
forties, and my father said the thing he remembered most 
about him was that he talked much of the need of peace and 
the stupidity of war. He had left the land he loved deeply 
because he had heard in America there was a chance for 
freedom, and he saw none then or in the future for his own 
country. 

I think he must have impressed this love of peace and this 
realization of a need of freedom on my father—left it to him 
as an inheritance. Not that my father ever exercised his in- 
heritance in mentally important ways, for he was a simple 
man. In fact, he was considered by my go-getting bank- 
president uncle, his brother-in-law, as not of much value. 
And, as a child, I am sure I shared that feeling. 

For the truth was that my father was not much of 4 money 
earner, or even a fairly good provider. He was not exactly 
lazy, but he was easy-going. He lost jobs lightly and as lightly 
took others—sometimes with considerable intervals between. 
Fortunately, his parents had left him a little money which 
had been prudently placed in my mother’s capable hands, 
and with that a house was bought in the suburbs and the rest 
served for these times between jobs. 

He was busy most of the time during these intervals. He 
would repair the chairs and put in new sections where the 
Pipes were dripping, or put in washers and make spice boxes 
and sewing boxes (my mother had dozens of these). He made 
over old clocks, so well that they looked like real antiques, 
with moons and figures pasted on their fronts. He could 
mend broken china until it looked better than new. 


Many Accomplishments 
ALL THE NEIGHBORS called him to repair leaks. At 
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Christmas time he was in great demand, for he could make 
the poorest tree look wonderful. He would bore holes in a 
place in the trunk which had no branch and stick in one cut 
from a place where it was not needed, until all was symmetry. 
Sometimes he sat for hours absorbed in cutting a peach stone 
into a basket, with a small audience watching and admiring. 

He could cook, too. Occasionally with a deep pan of lard, 
a set of queer things called irons, a bowl of dough and pow- 
dered sugar, he concocted wonderful things called rose cakes. 
Or he would make a herring salad with a design on top, 
colorful and tasteful, of bits of beets, yolk and white of egg, 
green pickles. There was one cooky recipe he made which 
was supposed to produce three hundred cookies, and we 
children counted excitedly, not sneaking one, until the three 
hundred were complete. 

But it is not for any of these reasons that I have been 
thinking of him lately. It is his kindness, his pleasantness 
that I remember. Perhaps it was that his father had given 
him a strong sense of a free land and its value and that he in 
turn had given it to me; perhaps it was that insistence on 
the necessity of peace which his father had talked about so 
often. At any rate, I never heard my father lose his temper, 
nor did he ever speak angrily to any of us. Our house, for all 
that money was limited, was a peaceful place, a gay place, 
and it was chiefly my father who made it that. And it is also 
true that these men who can make no money and don’t want 
to, can spring surprises sometimes when actual need arises. 
Such an emergency rose in our house, after the younger mem- 
bers had grown and were gone, and my father handled it ably. 
He was far from young, but he took civil service exams and 
emerged at the top of the list for some sort of overseer’s 
work. In fact, he did so well with the complicated mathe- 
matical tests that he was put in charge of a group of over- 
seers. For several years he worked and paid off bills and then 
ill health made him stop. But he had met the difficulty—and 
quietly. We learned of it later. 


Passion For Peace 


IN THESE DAYS when efficiency is to the fore and when 
my bank-president uncle would be right in Washington as 
head of something or in a foreign nation as money changer, 
it may seem inept to bring out a statement about my father, 
who was then and would be today completely unimportant 
to the general weal or its woe either. But the kindly people, 
the peaceful people whom other folks love, even though they 
contribute little to the financial affairs of the world, ought 
to be considered too. 

Only lately have I thought that perhaps it was from hear- 
ing him quote his own father and from living a childhood 
in a house where the head was always quiet and peaceful, 
that I have in me such a passion for peace. Maybe it might 
be a good idea to develop a lot of quiet men of that sort and 
perhaps eventually we could live our lives with no need of a 
single one of those atomic bombs which at present the clever 
men are settling so carefully about us to keep us at peace. 
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ENIORITY 


By Barry J. Richards- 


"Tse years of war can make a man 


out of a boy, but to the hometown folks he 


remains the same 


\S three weeks since Larry had 
home. He stepped out of the 
rubbed himself briskly with a 
and started to dress. He 
some freshly laundered under- 


toOowe l. 


put on a pair of dark brown tweed 


, and a tan plaid sports jacket 
s white shirt. Funny how quickly 
n forget about a uniform, he 

ibsently, and he knew he could 
yrget that he had been an aviator 
Navy. How could he forget three 
his life, crammed full of thrills, 
ople, strange places, and some 
htmares? He sighed in deep re- 

missed it all now, but’ it had 
s own doing. His folks wanted 
ne, and although he was offered 

to stay in and retain his rank, 

their wishes foremost in his 
nd requested his release to inac- 
ity. He was almost twenty-one, 

years of college could help him 


etter understanding of the com- 


hat he saw did not please him.- 
usled red hair would not stay 


ol 


roblems of living, he realized. 


0k a final glance into the mirror 


and he was suddenly surprised 
yuthfulness of his face. The ma- 
| gray plaid tie looked strange, 
icidly on his breast; he was used 
and green. “Why, I look like a 

thought, chagrined, then 
and slipped his pocket comb 


lace and trotted down the stairs. 


1other was sitting in the kitchen 
passed through. 
y, dear,” she said, “don’t be too 
ight; you know we have some 
g to do for clothes tomorrow 
mother,” he said, and kissed 
tionately. She looked up at him 
ngly. She didn’t say, “That’s my 
waited three years for him and 
ink the Lord, he’s back. My 
her look gave the idea. She 
him and then released him, and 


he went out to the back to start the car. 

Larry drove over to the gas station. 
He pulled up in front of the high-test 
pump, and Gil started out. He hadn't 
seen Gil since he went away. Gil stepped 
up and peered at him and Larry got 
out of the car and extended his hand. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” Gil said, 
“Larry Crossen.” Gil glanced apprais- 
ingly at him and put a unit of jellyfish 
tentacles in Larry’s fist. 

“Nice seein’ you, Kid. I heard all 
about you.” 

Larry didn’t know what to expect, 
but somehow the greeting was inade- 
quate, disappointing to him. He ex- 
changed a-few words with Gil, then 
received his gas and drove on. He 
thought about the girl he was taking 
out tonight. He had met her only last 
week, and this was their first date. He 
hadn’t wanted to date any of the old 
bunch, not just yet, anyway. When he 
went away he was seventeen—it seemed 
so long ago—and they were so very 
young. He wondered if they had grown 
up proportionately with the years. 

It took him twenty minutes to reach 
Fay’s house. He remembered to go 
around the block to avoid the broken- 
up street near the house. He parked 
the car, then sprinted up the steps and 
rang the bell. She opened the door and 
in the half light from the living room 
she looked beautiful to Larry. He stood 
immobile in fascination. She wore a 
black and white checked suit with huge 
box shoulders, and she had on a fur 
hat preparatory to going out. She looked 
so different from the first and only 
time Larry had seen her that he was 
confused and strained for a greeting. 

“Hello,” she said, and her voice was 
finely modulated, easy on his ears. 

They stepped into the living room 
and her father and mother were there. 
Her father arose and extended a hand. 

“This is Larry Crossen,” she said. 
“Larry, my mother and dad.” 


an 


ca 


They shook hand warmly, and Lany 
smiled at Fay’s mother. 

“Won't you sit down?" she asked, 
and he seated himself on the edge of a 
scoop chair. There was a second or two 
of silence in which the two parents 
covertly glanced at him. 

Fay’s father said: “I hear you're g 
flyer, son. Bet it feels great to be out.” 
And her mother’s eyes. widened a bit. 

“Oh, you're a flyer?” she said blithely, 
and there was a note of pleasure in her 
voice at her daughter’s selection. 

_ “Yes, Ma’am,” Larry said, “I was in 
the Navy.” 

“What did you fly?” Fay’s father 
asked. 

“Hellcats,” Larry said, and by way of 
further explanation he added, “they're 
fighters.” 


’ The aviator in 





“How wonderful,” Fay’s mother said. 
“How many boys were with you?” Larry 
hesitated a moment. 

“You mean along, Ma’am? A fighter 
carries the pilot only.” 

She sat up in surprise. “You mean 
you drive the airplane, fire the guns, 
and know where to go all by yourself?” 

Larry looked to Fay’s father, and he 
was hanging on the answer. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” he said, “we do all 
that.” 

“Well,” she said inadequately, “that’s 
something. The boys in the Army have 
it much easier.” 

They rose then and he shook hands 
again and he opened the door for Fay 
and saw her into the car. They drove 
in silence for a while, then Larry asked 
if she wanted to go dancing, and she 
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said she’d love it. He took the shore 
road and stopped at the Casino. The 
parking lot was buried under neat rows 
of automobiles, and when they secured 
a table and reached the dance floor 
they shuffled back and forth to the 
rhythmic music, feeling the sway and 
pressure of the crowd dictate every turn. 
After a while, they returned to their 
table, Larry orderir 
Fay a lemonade. 
“Having fun?’ Larry asked, and she 
nodded brightly, but he sure. 
He glanced at the crowd and saw many 
uniforms sprinkled throughout, a pat- 
tern of khaki and blue tossed there idly 
by the grace of furloughs and liberties. 
He saw a naval aviator, wearing greens, 


1g a scotch and soda, 


wasn’t 


and watched enviously as he passed their 
table and seated himself nearby. The 
civilians in the crowd, like himself, 
seemed to be of a homogeneous pattern, 
dull and. listless, with the uniforms the 
only bright spots to be seen. Larry 
sighed, then roused himself to find Fay 
watching him, a questioning look in 
her eyes 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “I don’t mean 
to be such a bore.” 

“You're not,” she said quickly. “I think 
I know what’s troubling you.” 

“You do?” : 

“Yes. You suddenly find yourself not 
the man you were led to believe you are. 
Some of the glamour and importance 
attached to you has disappeared. It’s 
not an easy transition.” 

He -looked at her in surprise and he 


talking in a loud voice now, and Larry listened. Something about telling the squadron commander where to head in 
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discomfiture. She fitted into 

t tmosphere so much more than he 
was smart looking and at ease, 
felt baggy and inconsequential. 

you tell me your age?” Larry 


ourse. I'll be eighteen next 
And he was shocked. Why, he 
she was at least twenty or 
ne 
\viator in greens was talking in 
id voice now, and Larry listened. 
t about telling the squadron 
der where to head in, then 
and shooting down a couple 
Japs. He frowned and turned to look 
It didn’t fit in with what he 
k f his friends. They didn’t boast 
hings like that. But the Navy 
y%ked authoritative and forceful, 
hough slightly red-faced from 
drinking, and Larry glanced down at 
I vn languid clothes and turned 
Iplessly back to Fay. 


TW NHEY danced some more and a fat 
| pushed them into a corner, 
irned to apologize. 
Pardon me, Sonny,” he laughed ex- 
uberantly, and Larry was angry. 
hall we go?” Fay said, and he 
es. He paid the check and 
ed at the coat room for Fay. 
I rl handed him his hat, then 
pointing to his lapel, said, “I know the 
dis button, but what's the red 
ribbon for ?” 
ved the Distinguished Flying 
C1 Larry said, and he looked from 
I to the two in the coatroom. 
| faces were blank. 
Fay came out and the car was brought 
up. Across the street a tattered poster 
his attention. It read: MEN OF 
" BECOME NAVAL AVIATORS. 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WANTED FOR 
FLIGHT TRAINING. APPLY TO YOUR NEAR- 
EST ECTIVE SERVICE BOARD. 
f seventeen,” Larry thought. 
rl ndant was holding the door 
f nd he tipped him, then drove 


W 1e arrived home, Larry put up 
the c: 1en quietly opened the kitchen 
do nd switched on the. light. The 
frig re revealed some cold chicken 
lef from the night’s dinner. He 

relish, then finished up with 

a nilk and a piece of chocolate 
bothering to wash his dishes, 

m in the sink for his mother 

morning, took off his shoes, 

tu the light, and quietly groped 
his hrough the house. Halfway 
across the dining room he knocked over 
: flower bowl with a resounding crash, 
walk he sleeping members of his 


Larry?” his mother called from her 
bedro ind his father answered with 


a deep-throated growl at being pulled 
from his sleep. 

He ran up the stairs and assured his 
mother he was all right, kissed her good 
night, then went into his bedroom and 
clicked on the light. He stood looking 
at himself for a long time, saw the curly 
hair, deep brown eyes, and pleasant 
face. His collar was wrinkled and 
smeared with fuchsia where he had 
kissed Fay good night and she had left 
a careless imprint on his shirt. The tie 
was askew, and his jacket hung sloppily 
across his shoulders. He undressed 
slowly, and halfway through stretched 
out on the bed and gazed dreamily at 
the ceiling. 

Last year this time he had been fight- 
ing for his life, the cynosure of all eyes, 
taking orders with explicit understand- 
ing, delivering them with forcefulness 
and purposefulness becoming to an offi- 
cer. He had done his best, had finished 


the job of a man, had been. treated | 


He could never forget 
that he had been an 
aviator in the Navy 
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deservingly, with respect and admira- 
tion. He had gained in stature in those 
three years, and now,,now that he was 
home, everyone treated him like a kid. 
He thought of Gil, the patronizing 
glance; Fay’s parents; the man at the 
Casino calling him Sonny; and his own 
mother, not trusting him to buy his 
own clothes but insisting on accompany- 
ing him to the store. 

He turned drowsily on his bed and 
made a futile effort to get rid of his 
trousers. He gave it up and reached for 
the covers, tucking them up under his 
chin and holding them there with 
clenched fists. He chuckled ecstatically 
at the comfort and delight of the clean 
sheets and pillowcase, smelling of strong 
laundry soap. 

Just before he fell asleep he reviewed 
again the happenings of the night, and 
then he laughed, laughed himself into 
his dreams. 

It felt great to be home. 
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WO intersecting hairlines in the 

finder of a bomb-sight, less than 
the thickness of a spider's web, can 
make the difference between life and 
death! Those two lines, thinner than 
sheerest gossamer, are placed with abso- 
lute accuracy. It is that cross which 
matters! 

And so, too, it is with life. It is the 
Cross which matters! We must “find” 
life through two intersecting lines—the 
two arms of the Cross. All of life’s pat- 
terns must be plotted and charted 
through the “finder” of the Cross. We 
shall find life’s real center just where 
those two rough beams intersect, for 
there the thorn-covered head of Incar- 
nate Wisdom rests. Only in the Cross, 
therefore, do we find the true key to 
the problems of human existence, for 
only there do we find wisdom. 

It is now many hundreds of years 
since Saint Paul penned his immortal 
letter to the Corinthians, in which he 
called the whole scheme of 
Christ’s crucifixion and death 
“the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God.” “But we, 
for our part,” he says, “preach 
a crucified Christ—to the Jews 
indeed a stumbling block, 
and to the Gentiles foolish- 
ness, but to those who are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ, the Power of God and 
the Wisdom of God” (I Cor. 
1: 23,24). Those words must 
have stupefied the Greeks of 
Paul’s time. They are not 
less astounding today! * 

In order to grasp the full 
import of what Paul means 
by “wisdom” we must under- 
stand something of Corinth 
and of its customs and man- 
ners. When Saint Paul came 
to Corinth the city was not 
yet one hundred years old— 
(the ancient city had been 
destroyed 146 years before 
Christ, but was rebuilt a hun- 
dred* years later by Julius 
Caesar)—yet it was already 
one of the chief commercial 
cities of the world. It was 
midway between Italy and 
the East, and also between 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
West. Its two harbors, one 
on the east and one on the 
west, made the isthmus a real 


Life's Focal Point 


First of a series of articles 
on Jesus Christ Crucified—the 
Power of God and the Wis- 
dom of God 


link of trade between the East and the 
West. Galleys and cargo boats from 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Italy, Spain, and Asia 
were constantly bobbing in and out on 
the rising and falling tides. Because 
Corinth was such a halfway house on 
the highways of the world’s trade, it 
became a melting pot, and a byword for 
every vice, a synonym for the grossest 
debauchery. 

Corinth did not have the intellectual 
background, mental acumen, or great 
thinkers of Athens. But it was rabidly 
jealous of Athens and sought to ape its 
learning. It was an ideal breeding 
ground for snobbery. As a result, there 
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was a cult of pseudo intellectualism, 
and bitter rivalries existed between con- 
tending exponents of learning. These 
various schools of thought labeled their 
products “wisdom,” which was’supposed 
to solve all the problems of the uni- 
verse, and to bring men lasting happi- 
ness. 

It was into this false intellectual at- 
mosphere, reeking with the worst kind 
of pride, that Paul came with the doc- 
trine of the Cross. He immediately out- 
raged all schools of thought by his “fan- 
tastic” teaching. Even the Jews, who 
believed that salvation could come only 
through the expected Messiah, were hor- 
rified at the suggestion that it was a 
crucified Messiah from whom _ they 
should expect salvation! 

And yet Paul offered this doctrine to 
all—Jews and Gentiles—as the Wisdom 
of God! That is to say, he set before 
them the very symbol of supreme-degra- 
dation and abhorrence, and insisted that 
here was the real solution to 
all the problems of life. This 
was the only system of thought 
and of values which made 
any sense in life. Everything 
else was folly! This hated gib- 
bet of shame was God's own 
“wisdom” which contained 
the answer to the problems 
which had baffled the greatest 
thinkers of the ages. The in- 
telligentsia of Corinth must 
have listened openmouthed 
to these “mad” ravings of 
this wandering street-preacher. 
Paul is putting it gently when 
he says that the preaching of 
the Cross was for the Gentiles 
“foolishness.” Surely many of 
his listeners must have used 
a much harsher word than 
that! 

Imagine some daring soul 
intruding into ‘the sacred pre- 
cincts of the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco 
—shades of -Mr. Molotoff!— 
and holding before the eyes 
of the delegates a hangman's 
noose and proclaiming to one 
and all: “You gentlemen are 
wasting your time here! It is 
useless to try to find a for- 
mula for peace! This is God's 
own solution to the problems 
of mankind. The whole an- 
swer is here!” It could not 
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sound any more starkly mad to the 
delegates than Paul's gospel of the Cross 
sounded to the staid philosophers of 
Corinth. And yet he spoke the truth! 


He wasn’t speaking metaphorically. He 
quite literally meant that the Cross was 


the sum total of the wisdom of God 
Himself. The world was groping for 
some system of thought which would 
satisfy the minds and hearts of men. 
Paul offered them just that in the Cross 
of Jesus Christ! 


Che Cross of Jesus Christ is quite 
literally the solution to the problems 
of human life. It is the wisdom of God. 
Wisdom is that endowment of the mind 
whereby we are able to solve all life’s 
lesser problems in the light of supreme 
principles. We judge and evaluate pass- 
ing events by viewing them in conjunc- 
tion with high and enduring standards. 
A lawyer has wisdom, for example, 
who is able to solve the perplexities of 
some case by resorting to the funda- 
mental principles of law; a wise doctor 
is one-who can detect an illness and 
prescribe its remedy, quickly and effi- 
ciently, by means of the fundamental 
principles of medicine. Wisdom is the 
architecture of the mind, whereby we 
are able to view all the details of the 
structure of life in their right place 
and their right proportion. And so a 
wise man is one who can view and 
solve the perplexing problems of human 
life by resorting to the fundamental 
principles which govern the universe. 
rhe Cross teaches clearly those funda- 
mental principles and ultimate values. 
It is the T square of the architecture 
of the universe! 

The Cross of Christ is a complete 
repudiation of merely human prudence 
and worldly wisdom. Its very shape sug- 


gests a contradiction. Its four arms 
reaching out to the ends of the earth 
seek to. reconcile the irreconcilable, and 


to unite opposites. And by its: ghastly 
drama it teaches us the things that are 
really important in life. 

And so the first lesson of the Cross 
is to show us what matters most. All 
ihe confusion in the world results from 
not knowing the proper order of things 
or from not following that order. In- 
deed, peace has been defined as the 
“tranquillity of order.” The supreme 
lesson of the Cross is that the things 
of God come first! Nothing—absolutely 
nothing—can be permitted to interfere 
with the things of God. “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice.” 
The Cross has etched that truth forever 
in the sky, against the crest of Time. 
This is the great primal wisdom that 
the Cross proclaims. The first great key 


to human happiness. The centuries that 
have passed since that great proclama- 
tion of wisdom was first lifted against a 


lowering sky upon a Judean hilltop, 


have only proved that all the darkness 
that has fallen since has come because 
that wisdom was forgotten. 

The second great lesson of wisdom 
that the Cross teaches is that sin is an 
utter abomination. It is because the 
things of God come first that sin is such 
a hideous evil, for it seeks to invert 
God's order and God's scheme of things. 
It says, in effect: “God is not as im- 
portant as this pleasure, or these riches, 
or this honor.” It turns existence upside 
down and reduces heaven to things of 
earth. And so the Cross is raised, that 
the evil of sin might be revealed. 


F men had to resort only to abstract 
principles in solving life’s problems, 

they might easily convince themselves 
that there are circumstances and times 
when sin is quite legitimate and quite 
justified. They cannot take refuge in 
that weak excuse when they are con- 
fronted with the Cross. It is too stark 
a challenge to admit of subterfuge. It 
shuts off all avenues of escape. Neither 
above nor below, neither to right nor 
to left shall we find an outlet for sin, 
for the Cross reaches out to embrace all 
directions. It is as all-embracing as the 
air we breathe. It permits no comprom- 
ise with sin. It is as incisive as a sur- 
geon’s scalpel cutting out the roots of 
malignancy. This dynamic challenge 
looms up always on the horizon of life— 
you cannot have the Cross and sin! 
And so the Cross speaks with a trumpet 
blast when even the noblest philosophy 
only lisps. Henceforth men need not 
guess as to what constitutes evil; be- 
cause of the Cross, we know! This basic 
wisdom is fastened to the rough-hewn 
Cross—in sin there is only destruction; 
that way madness lies! 

A third great lesson of wisdom which 
the Cross teaches is the mysterious value 
of suffering. All the great minds of all 
ages had grappled with the problem of 
suffering, sorrow, and frustration. They 
had never found the answer! For them, 
suffering was always evil, always de- 
grading, always abhorrent. The Cross 
of Christ changed all that. It became 
a guidepost at the crossroads of Time, 
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whereon there was suspended a message 
penned in crimson on the thin parch- 
ment of the body of Christ, that all who 
passed might read: suffering is the mys- 
terious transforming power hidden with- 
in the heart of the universe. It is the 
only power that can make life over 
again! “Unless the grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it remains 
alone. But if it die, it brings forth much 
fruit” (John XII: 24). The Cross proved 
that teaching right! 

The Cross of Christ unlocks the great 
mystery of suffering. No one need grope 
blindly again to learn why suffering 
must be. We tread the winepress of 
sorrow—but not alone!—that we might 
make wine to gladden the hearts of men. 
The wheat of life is crushed, that the 
bread of life might be made. Sorrow 
is only a process—the agonizing process 
of being reborn and remade. It is not 
frustration, but achievement; it is not 
failure, but triumph! It is not the end 
of everything, but the beginning. It is 
not death, but life! That is the great 
lesson of the Cross. 

We of today, groping once more in 
the darkness of the crossroads of history, 
must look up to the guidepost of the 
Cross, and remember that this is wisdom 
—the wisdom of God! Whatever con- 
tradicts the Cross is folly! Unless we 
live this Cross-philosophy, we shall 
perish. This is God’s plan for human 
life. 1f we view all of life through the 
two intersecting lines of the Cross- 
beams, we can learn at once whether 
some theory of life be right or wrong. 
The greatest errors of our times could 
have been spared us, had they been 
viewed through the “finder” of the 
Cross. In subsequent articles we shall 
view some of the major errors that have 
threatened to destroy us, through those 
two interesting Cross-beams. What agony 
the world could have been spared had 
the proponents of these false teachings 
weighed them against the Cross! As we 
chart the pattern of the world-of-to- 
morrow, we must make sure this time 
that across our highways there falls the 
shadow of the Cross. Only in that shadow 
shall we find the Light of the world! 








Ladies Beware! 


> At a dinner party the guests were discussing 
whether women or men were most trustworthy 
in business. 

“No woman can keep a secret,” said one man 
scornfully. 

“I don’t know,” replied the woman next to 


him. “I’ve kept my age a secret ever since I was 24.” 
“You'll let it out some day, though,” replied the man. 
“I doubt it,” was the answer. “When a woman has kept a secret for 


20 years, she can keep it forever.” 
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Avnshosivich in some 
respects, weak in others, Gen- 
eral Patton emerged neverthe- 
less as one of the greatest 
military figures of the war 


ONNOISSEURS of historical irony, 

whose research often illuminates 
the bizarre incidents of humanity's 
progress toward the More Abundant 
Life, have tapped a rich vein in the 
high-octane personality of. General 
George Smith Patton, Jr. The truism 
that war-born heroes tarnish quickly in 
peacetime presents no more eloquent 
example than the commander of the 
American Third Army in the days of 
its héadiest glory. 

The popular impression of Patton as 
a slashing soldier was obscured before 
his recent death by the ferment over 
his policies while ruling Occupied 
Bavaria. An ill-chosen analogy at a press 
conference, his voiced determination to 
feed the German populace if humanly 
possible—and the impetuous leader was 
once again dunked in hot water of 
familiar strength and intensity. Certain 
correspondents leaped at the chance to 
pillory him as a fussy, bumbling old 
man, utterly inadequate to the manifold 
problems of occupation, intent only on 
showing the defeated Germans “what 
fellows we Americans are.” 

Tributes to his luster as a_ leader 
accompanied Patton as he subsequently 
stepped down from command in Bavaria 
to assume charge of a “paper army,” the 
Fifteenth. But the flossy phrases could 
not cloak the fact that Patton had been 
sharply rebuked. In the eyes of Euro- 
peans, America had humbled a man 
whose valor and tenacity contributed 
so tremendously to its ultimate victory 
over Nazi Germany. Only after his 
fatal automobile accident did adéquate 
tribute to Patton’s genius find its way 
into our microphones and_ editorial 
columns. 

Ironically, many American commen- 
tators, notably those of a “liberal” tinge, 
hailed the demotion 
splendid demonstration to remaining 
Nazis that they would be ruthlessly 
liquidated wherever found. L’affaire 
Patton, they said, offered compelling 
proof that no coddler of the Germans 
would be tolerated in high office. In 
this interpretation, the typewriter com- 
mandos grievously erred. 

For in denouncing Patton, they were 
training their slingshots on the one 
American most Germans feared above 


all others. In the fine old phrase, the 
name of Patton always struck terror 
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General George S. Patton welcomed home from war. Mrs. Patton at right 


The Patton Paradox 


By FRANK 


into the hearts of German commanders 
facing him and of German civilians 
caught in the swath of his juggernaut. 
His razzle-dazzle tactics and _ blazing 
drive earned him a fame and renown of 
legendary proportions within Nazi Ger- 
many. 

High Wehrmacht commanders never 
concealed their fear of Patton as a sol- 
dier. In fact, they often complained 
bitterly of his unorthodox maneuvers. 
Capt. Ludwig Sertorious, one of their 
foremost analysts, peevishly insisted that 
his breakaway to the Rhine violated 
the hoary maxims of warfare so dear 
to the Prussian heart. Only Patton, he 
lamented, could have shown such con- 
tempt for routine operational concepts 
and have escaped the penalty. 

Germans in particular and Europeans 
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in general, with ingrained traditions of 
militarism, were perhaps more impressed 
with Patton’s martial stature than Amer- 
icans, who reserve their idolatry for 
swoon singers and Hollywood characters. 
One captured Nazi officer, after study- 
ing “Georgie’s” feats of derring-do, paid 
Patton the compliment supreme. “We'll 
have to tear up the staff textbooks,” he 
said: ‘“‘He’s done things we never would 
have believed possible.” 

Only Patton, he asserted, would have 
had the audacity to attack in three dif- 
ferent directions at once, as he did in 
the Saar. Only Patton could have de- 
manded such miracles of transport and 
supply as he continually exacted from 
officers in charge of those actions. 

The German civilian mirrored the re- 
spect accorded Patton by his military 
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leaders. Eisenhower, Bradley, Hodges, 
Simpson, et al., were names to conjure 
with in the German mind. But Patton 
alone generated that mixture of fear 
and respect that is the most solid tribute 
a vanquished nation can pay to its con- 


querol ‘ 

This, then, was the man whose de- 
motion was supposed to impress the 
German population with our inflexible 
intention to eradicate Nazism! And that 
brings us to the core. of the Patton 


paradox. Feared and admired on the 
Continent, George Smith Patton, it. 
was recurrently peppered at home for 
alleged deeds of both omission and 
commission. If he possessed a specula- 
tive mind, Patton might have been par- 
doned for including himself in philo- 
sophic contemplation of such a con- 
tradiction , 
Russian jubilation at his removal 
could scarcely be concealed. Leaping 
into the fray with uninhibited gusto, 
Radio Moscow castigated the American 
general as the “spokesman of a group 
of Americans who believe the Potsdam 


) 
d 


laration should not be taken too 
seriously 

[he «Moscow station added: “Some 
Alli 1dministration officials are try- 

bring back political conditions 
yuld help preserve domination 
f German monopolies.” 

\merican Communists and their fel- 
low ivelers hardly needed this cue. 
[heir attacks on the Third Army’s 
doughty leader already crackled with 
vituperation. In the spate of 
editorial vitriol poured upon Patton, 
the leftist press was regrettably joined 
by other newspapers of more temperate 
t lruly, the prophet seemed with- 


ws 


aes 


General Patton and Col. Paddy Flint celebrating American victory i 


out honor in his own country. The net 
result was the removal from a key posi- 
tion of a man who exemplified to Eu- 
rope the ability of America to wage 
aggressive, implacable warfare to a bit- 
ter and triumphant finish. 

And, boiled down, what were the 
Patton offenses that so gravely jarred 
the intelligentsia? It would seem that 
“Georgie’s” propensity for playing Mr. 
Malaprop on an international scale had 
again returned to plague him. Always 
inept with words, Patton touched new 
heights of verbal fatuity during that 
famous press conference at Bad Toelz. 

But a Patton partisan might well 
plead that “Georgie” was groping to 
describe the same objectives that more 
articulate Americans sketch in such 
sonorous, rounded periods. 

Patton declared that GI’s and officers 
overseas should strive to show Occupied 
Germany “what grand fellows we Amer- 
icans are.” Now, it is abundantly clear 
that no literary fellow would use that 
meager sentence to outline American 
objectives in Europe. A Robert Sher- 
wood, for instance, would require sev- 
eral pages of stylish prose to hymn the 
beauties of democracy that we propose 
to inculcate in the recalcitrant Nazis. 
But it is entirely possible the Patton in- 
tention of showing the Germans “what 
grand fellows we’ are” encompassed all 
the cliché concepts of democracy that 
clutter the statements of more gifted 
delineators. ““Georgie’s’” muddled vocab- 
ulary, however, obviated any chance he 
might have had og expressing his true 
sentiments on the “Nazi thing.” 

The main weight of the anti-Patton 
chorus revolved around his announced 
intention of using German Nazis in 
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occupation posts until suitable replace- 
ments could be found. Many American 
officers, under the stress of necessity, 
were already pursuing that policy. But 
Patton’s honesty in admitting his plight 
reaped a volley of abuse that must still 
be ricocheting around Bavarian hills. 
Whether it is completely possible to 
staff civilian posts in the occupation 
government with non-Nazis remains a 
matter of dispute. The same correspond- 
ents’ who assert such a desired state of 
affairs is possible have generally been 
the ones who most stoutly insist that 
the entire German race sympathized 
with Hitlerian dreams and is therefore 
“guilty.” Consistency has never been a 
required virtue in foreign correspond- 
ents, however. Under the impact of 
leftist tendencies in journalism, objec- 
tivity no longer retains its old impor- 
tance. A talent for denunciation, an 
ability to strafe loudly anyone who op- 
poses Russian methods as fascistic and 
un-American, covers a multitude of 
reportorial sins in these parlous times. 


HE attack on the commander in 

Bavaria coincided with an abortive 
campaign to undermine the prestige of 
General MacArthur on the other side 
of the world. The latter has been sus- 
pect with the fellow travelers ever since 
vague reports of a presidential yen be- 
gan to percolate through the press be- 
fore the last election. Nor did his op- 
position to Communist intrusion in 
Japan endear him to the Russophiles. 

The MacArthur smear died a-borning. 
His swift, ruthless strokes to unhorse 
the Jap militarists completely belied the 
Communist claim that he favored a 
“soft” peace with Nippon. MacArthur's 
agile intellect proved more than a match 
for the sharpshooters of the leftist press. 

Not so with Patton. Inspired in com- 
bat, he proved something less than a 
genius in the forensic field. He accepted 
his demotion like a good soldier, al- 
though insisting to the last that he had 
enforced General Eisenhower’s directives 
with the same zeal and vigor with which 
he executed his commanding officer’s 
military plans. Then he departed the 
scene, to devote his energies to the com- 
pilation of a tactical history of the Eu- 
ropean war. 

As if to rebuke America for the cynical 
way in which a ranking: commander had 
been jettisoned, the liberated countries 
of Europe promptly showered numerous 
honors upon the deposed leader of the 
Third Army. 

Perhaps the most impressive tributes 
came in Belgium. Only those of us who 
remember the naked terror on the faces 
of the people as Rundstedt’s offensive 
raged unchecked through the Ardennes 
can appreciate the sincerity of their 


| regard for Patton. The First Army, of 
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course, and divisions rushed from the 
Ninth, blunted the main German thrust 
below Liége. But the Belgian people 
well remember that it was Patton’s un- 
precedented offensive from the south 
that relieved the pressure on those em- 
battled armies. Rheims, Chartres, and 
other French cities freed by the Third 
Army also warmly welcomed its ram- 
paging’ leader. 

But it is not in the words of states- 
men nor from the kudos bestowed by 
governments that one obtains the true 
measure of an Army commander. Rather, 
it is from the line infantrymen and 
tankers, whose very lives may hinge on 
his sagacity, that one gauges the leader’s 
real stature asa man. And the men of 
the Third Army vibrated with pride in 
Patton. 

I have spent varying periods with 
every American Army in Europe—the 
First, Third, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth— 
and the morale of each outfit was su- 
perb. Each felt a lasting pride in the 
obstacles it had met and overcome. Yet 
the communal feeling of Patton’s army 
was a thing apart. A soaring esprit 
ranged from staff officers in rear echelon 
jobs to the lowliest private in the line. 
The satisfaction in leftist circles over 
the humbling of their “Old Man” must 
have struck a sour note with most GI's 
in the Third Army. 

The deep esteem held for Patton by 
his men is doubly remarkable in view 
of the face-slapping incident that first 
marked him as a controversial figure. 
The Sicilian campaign had reached a 
brilliant climax in July, 1943, when 
Patton, bossing the Seventh Army at 
the time, strode into a hospital tent 
bulging with combat fatigue cases. Emo- 
tional at all times, unpredictable al- 
ways, his self-control apparently splint- 
ered under the ‘dual pressure of a 
grinding campaign and the sight of so 
much suffering. His venom centered 
upon Charles Herman Kuhl, a linoleum 
worker from Mishawaka, Ind. First he 
slapped his face. Then he showered 
abuse upon him. Then. he broke down 
weeping. “You yellow belly!” he shouted. 
“Why don’t you get up and fight?” 

Hushed for three months, the story 
created a national sensation when news- 
papermen bared the facts. Demands for 
punitive action against the aggressive 
leader swept the nation. Only General 
Eisenhower's candid admission that Pat- 
ton’s talent as a field commander was too 
valuable to be sacrificed saved his totter- 
ing reputation. 

Those were dark days for old “Blood 
and Guts.” He languished in the dog- 
house until the Third Army’s blistering 
breakout across France again focused 
attention on the leathery ex-cavalryman. 
America loves a winner, and its memory 
of the face-slapping affair gradually 
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>» A boy was being lectured on the 
evils of fisticuffs. 

“Don’t you know that you can’t 
use your fists to settle an argument?” 
the father said. “You must reason 
things out. Might doesn’t make right, 
and though the strong may win over 
the weak that doesn’t prove that the 
weak are wrong.” 

“I know, Dad,” said the boy, “but 
this was different.” 


“How could it be different? What were you and Johnny arguing 
about that you had to fight over it?” 

“Well, he said he could lick me and I said I could lick him, and 
there was only one way to find out which of us was right.” 





blurred as map arrows probed nearer to 
Germany’s vitals. Patton clanked across 
France at a dazzling clip. He faltered 
only when his supply echelons slipped 
far behind the Third Army’s storming 
columns. Gas tanks ran dry within a 
mashie shot of Metz, and one of the 
most startling junkets in military an- 
nals slurred to a pause. Patton’s past 
was forgiven him. 


ARADOXICALLY, Patton held 

much the same ideas about mental 
stability of soldiers as the psychiatrists 
who combed him so strenuously after 
the combat fatigue explosion—although 
both parties would probably deny the 
statement. Patton would not recognize 
mental malaise as an excuse for any 
lapse in combat. He stubbornly insisted 
that training, discipline, self-respect and 
patriotism should gird the soldier against 
the fear and terror most human beings 
experience in battle. 

The cleavage between Patton and the 
psychiatrists ensued because he refused 
‘to admit that one or more of these qual- 
ities might have been deficient in a 
soldier's prebattle preparation. A civil- 
ian soldier is prone to emotional shocks 
that a professional soldier finds hard to 
understand. Steeped in the study of war 
since childhood, Patton could not grasp 
the vast gulf between himself and civil- 
ians-in-uniform who never considered 
military careers until they discovered 
draft-board greetings jutting from the 
mailbox. 

However, it seems that Patton did 
show some understanding of the citizen’s 
dilemma in his speech to California 
school children last summer. Typically, 
the speech provoked widespread criti- 
cism, because “Georgie” had warned the 
children they were the soldiers of the 
future. He was denounced, naturally, 
as a militarist, an ogre who had glorified 
war for immature minds. 

Nothing of the sort. Patton saw no 
valid reason for duplicating the educa- 
tional theories in vogue after the last 
war, when growing children were told 


their natural destiny was to become suc- 
cessful bond salesmen, etc., to attend 
the big game on Saturday at the stadium, 
to make merry at the New Year’s dance 
at the country club. Success and easy 
living were dangled before their eyes as 
the prime objects in life. Overnight, 
millions of Americans weaned on this 
educational diet learned they had to 
forego the “American Dream” of peace 
and comfort for the grim realities of 
military existence. In not too long a 
time, some of them were huddled in 
foxholes peering at a tough and cunning 
enemy. 

German troops that American boys 
were called upon to face had been 
groomed since Hitler Jugend days for 
their eventual role in the front lines. 
The fact that American combat men 
exposed to pacifist precepts most of 
their lives met and conquered these 
hardened adversaries is the measure of 
their “true glory.” 

As a final paradox, the gruff, flinty 
soldier was firmly and devoutly religious. 
His was the simple faith, the childlike 
acceptance of the Divine Will, the in- 
ward belief that God guides all his ac- 
tions. Intimates say there was nothing 
theatrical about his Christmas prayer 
for a cessation of rain at the height of 
the Ardennes battle a year ago. He 
simply turned to Providence in a mo- 
ment of stress, as he had many times 
before. When the skies cleared, and 
planes swarmed in from British and 
Continental bases to chew up Rund- 
stedt’s communications, Patton described 
it as another instance in which the 
Almighty had favored his petition. 

For all his simplicity, Patton emerged 
from the recent war one of the most 
complex characters in American history. 
One thing seems certain. No fumble in 
the sphere of political action can ever 
dim the military luster of the man who 
always proclaimed: “I’m no politician.” 

Even his worst enemy—and it some- 
times appeared that it was General 
George Smith Patton, Jr., himself— 
would admit that. 











CCEPT Catholics as students? But 
KX surely! We welcome them here at 
Batesby. Our star athlete this year is a 
boy named Kelly. A magnificent body. 

Indeed yes, we have Catholics on our 
faculty. Two, Both instructors, of 
course. For professorial chairs and ad- 
ministrative tasks we prefer more liberal 
minds, and independent. 

I, myself, John Mason Shaw, profes- 
sor of English here at Batesby, in sev- 
eral courses teach Catholic students. 
Gladly, too! A challenge, as it were. 
As freshmen, I will admit, they are at 
times difficult. Sensitive, you know, and 
inclined to argue. But that wears off. 
By senior year they are one with their 
classmates. Only their names unchanged. 
The right environment! It’s all im- 
portant. And yet—not always. 

There is always the baffling exception. 
My own son, John Mason Shaw, Jr. 
You may have heard of him. Over Bates- 
by teacups he was much discussed. Not 
in my presence. Dismayed or not, I 
stood by the boy. Less angered than 
puzzled. For the baffling thing was, I 
shaped my son’s mind; from his child- 
hood taught him intellectual courage. 

My John, my one son. Taller than I, 
and fair like the mother he ost. A 
strong face, John’s, with a scholar’s gray 
eyes and the chin of our Puritan fore- 
bears. He did splendidly here at Batesby. 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Chi presi- 


dent. At Harvard Medical too. A son to . 


be proud of, and I was. 

When he finished his internship it 
happened. And I had no warning. A 
bolt from the blue! 

In June, for his home-coming—I my- 
self saw to his sign, made the man paint 
it twice to make perfect the lettering. 
Modest gold on black. John Mason 
Shaw, Jr., M.D. I put it up a week early. 
Returning from the campus, I would 
hasten to see it, bright there on the old 
Shaw house. And I cleared out my own 
den for his home office. 

Tuesday morning, I cut a ten o'clock 
class to meet John’s train. Hazel Pea- 
body, our youngest English instructor, 
took over for me. A charming girl, 
Hazel, and a classmate of John’s. A 
grave beauty, tall and fair. And a high 
1.0. Hazel is the daughter of Wendell 
Peabody, our college preacher. A splen- 
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did fellow, and valiant. In eloquent ser- 
mons, whipping with scorn all tribal 
conventions and the golden calf of cap- 
italism. A winged soul, and uncaged by 
his wife’s large fortune. And Hazel is 
her father’s own daughter, a bright 
spirit. 

She was planning, she told me that 
morning, to spend the summer with a 
student group touring Russia. “Papa 
thinks it an invaluable experience,” she 
explained. “Like visiting the future.” 
I smiled agreement. “But I am disap- 
pointed for John,” I said. “He's coming 
home to stay. And this summer he'll 
need companionship of his own age and 
kind.” 

The pink of Hazel’s cheeks deepened, 
silken lashes hid her eyes. “I am a bit 
tired,” she confessed prettily, “And I do 
dread the long voyage.” 

We parted then, she to take my class, 
I to meet John. And I drove to the sta- 
tion smiling, daydreaming a bit. Hazel 
would bring much to the man she mar- 
ried. A charming girl. 

When we reached home, John stood 
a moment on the lawn, silently greeting 
the big colonial house that has sheltered 
us Shaws for a century now. His eyes 
found the new sign; against the white 
clapboards its black and shining gold. 
He read it aloud and slowly, “John 
Mason Shaw, Jr., M.D.” Then softly, as 
if to himself, he added, “Thanks to a 
darn swell father.” 

I removed my glasses and wiped them, 
wishing John’s mother could have seen 
that sign. 

My content endured until night 
when John told me. “I’ve asked some 
people for the week-end, Dad. For the 
Sigma Formal Friday night.” 

“Splendid,” I answered, untroubled. 
And asked, with mild interest, “Harvard 
friends?” 

John shook his head. “A girl I met at 


Love is something to be 
expected. But in this case it 
came without warning, a bolt 


from the blue 
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the hospital. Maureen Ryan. And her 
father.” 

“A college girl, John?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, and no more. 

After a moment I asked, but casually, 
“Radcliffe or Wellesley?” 

“No,” he said. And with elaborate 
unconcern, “She went to a place called 
Regis, a Catholic college.” 

“I’ve heard of it,” I said. “They do 
grant degrees.” And I changed the sub- 
ject. Mentioned how pleased I was with 
Hazel Peabody's teaching. “She wakes 
our freshmen,” I explained, “releases 
them, as it were, from the mental co- 
coons of their home environments. Has 
them reading the New Masses, Stein- 
beck, and Dos Passos. All the new voices. 
And so lovely,” I said. “A golden girl.” 

But John was not listening. When | 
paused for his comment, “Dad,” he 
asked, “where’s Mother’s engagement 
ring?” 

I knew then. No passing fancy this. 
John was involved. 


“It’s at the bank,” I said. “I'll get it. 


tomorrow.” 

John stood then, tall in the moon- 
light. “Just in case,” he said awkwardly. 
And with a shy smile, “But don’t be sur- 
prised if I give it back Monday.” 

On Friday evening I was not at home 
to receive his guests. A faculty dinner. 
When, after eight, I came up my porch 
steps, I heard a strange voice and loud. 
“All they want is the Empire safe and 
the pound sterling.” 

Mr. Ryan, that was, at his ease in my 
living room. His coat removed, he wore 
suspenders. A small person, sixtyish, 
with thinning gray hair and a quick, 
wide smile that revealed false teeth. He 
stood to greet me, to shake my hand 
with unnecessary fervor. 

“Very kind of you now to have us, 
professor.” 

“Charmed,” I assured him, retrieving 
my hand. “But where is Miss Ryan?” 

Her entrance answered me. She stood 
in the doorway, posed, I suspected, for 
John’s attention. My first impression 
was youth in a silver jacket and jonquil 
skirt. Her hair fell curling black and 
thick to her shoulders, her face was too 
small for her great blue eyes. No beauty. 
Not a classic feature. But she had—I 
don’t know, I can’t describe it—a dawn 
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look: An odd thing, I seemed to hear 
Romeo whispering, “And jocund day 
stands tiptoe on the misty ‘mountain 
tops.” 

Beaming fatuously, John introduced 
me. And her voice did surprise me. A 
low voice and gently assured. A shy dig- 
nity that was not unpleasing. Strange 
to say, more poise than our co-eds. Con- 
cerned now, of course, to impress me 
favorably. I withheld judgment. 

When the steps were gone from the 
porch, and the gay young voices, Mr. 
Ryan sat regarding me with a brooding 
stare. “That girl!” he said. “She’d dance 
till she dropped, and every night.” 

“But how trying!” I murmured. 

“Just like her own Ma,” the man re- 
assured me. “Till the childfén came. 
That subdued her.” He nodded smiling. 
“A wonderful mother.” Tranquilly he 
added, “And Maureen the same, you 
wait and see.” 

This was not a subject I cared to de- 
velop. And so I asked with a semblance 
of interest, “You have other children, 
sir?” 

He had indeed. And he gave me a 
case history of each. Remarkable off- 
spring, one gathered, virtuous and bril- 
liant. The first-born a priest. A mission- 


“No offense, no offense,” he 
said hastily. “‘A fine lad. He'll 
make some girl a grand hus- 
band. But not my Maureen” 





ary to the heathen. ‘‘A living saint,” Mr. 
Ryan assured me. And kept referring to 
him, to his own son, mind you, as 
“Father.” Confusing! Very! 

At last he spoke of Maureen, his ewe 
lamb, his youngest. An oral biography. 
Bright sayings of childhood. A long ill- 
ness, rheumatic fever. Her college years. 
And what “Sister Superior’ had said 
when she graduated. 

Fed up with his vanity, with quiet 
insistence I mentioned my John, his Phi 
Beta Kappa key, and his record at Har- 
vard Medical. 

Mr. Ryan agreed. “A fine lad,” he 
said graciously. And as if conferring the 
supreme accolade, “Maureen says so.” 

“Nice of her,” I said dryly. 

He nodded, drew his chair closer, and 
dropped his voice. “Between you and 
me, ‘tis as well he’s finished ‘and away 
from the hospital.” 

A cryptic remark that left me in puz- 
zled silence. 

“That way,” Mr. Ryan continued, 
“he won't be seeing my little Maureen.” 

He was suddenly aware of my silent 
amazement. “No offense, no offense,” he 
said hastily. “A fine lad. He'll make 
some girl a grand husband.” Then he 
added quietly, “But not my Maureen.” 
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I stared nonplussed, at once relieved 


and a bit affronted. 
ineligible?” 

“Not at all,” he said, and gently, “Just 
these mixed marriages.” He shook his 
head. “Seldom happiness in them. And 
that’s God’s truth.” 

“And am I to understand you've for- 
bidden this alliance?” 

He shook his head, smiling. “My Mau- 
reen’s of age,” he said. “I’m too shrewd 
to command her. Nor need to,” he added 
tranquilly, ‘for the Sisters taught her.” 

Lacking his faith in the teaching pro- 
cess, I chose to say, “We may both be 
too concerned. Young people have these 
‘passing fancies.” 

With that I dropped the matter, spoke 
of national affairs. Finding the man an 
old-school Democrat, I did not con- 
tinue. Pleading the day’s long journey, 
he excused himself then and retired, to 
our mutual relief. 

Too restless to read, I went for a walk. 
On Fraternity Row the Sigma House 
was ablaze with lights and loud with 
music. I stopped in for a moment. Stood 


“My son is 
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FROST FOR SAINT BRIGID 
By Sister Maris Stella 


This was a white dawn for the whiteness of Ireland, 
a snowy dawn for Brigid, whiteness of the Gael. 
Under the moon, the orchards bloomed with hoarfrost, 


the white hills lay pale. 


This was a bright day for the brightness of Ireland, 
a snowy day for Brigid, brightness of the Gael. 
Against the pearly sky the tree tops glistened 
each in a white_Bride-veil. 


This was a proud day for the pride of Ireland, 
a shining day for Brigid, pride of the Gael. 

Who set for her this glitter of frost on the bleak trees 
where leaves and blossoms fail? 


by the stag line, observing the dancing, 
bright ‘shifting patterns of color and 
rhythm. My eyes found John and this 
Maureen Ryan. Less dignity now. Her 
silver slippers like notes of the music, 
she was one with the music, a gay thing 
and laughing. And John, footing it 
earnestly, looked bewitched. 

I saw too, Hazel Peabody. She wore 
flowers in her hair and a gown that fell 
in classic folds. In the arms of a gradu- 
ate student, circling the hall with stately 
grace. Seeing me, she danced to my 
corner and stopped. She sent her escort 
for punch. “Such a striking girl,” she 
said, “with John.” 

“You think so?” I answered. 

Hazel’s mind is sensitive, and attuned 
to my own. Her white hand rested light 
as a feather on my black sleeve. Her 
nice voice was a murmur for my ears 
alone. “You must not worry,” she 
breathed. “John is so fine. So truly 
your son.” As her escort approached, 
“I’m staying at home this summer,” she 
said. “So fatigued!” And with a pretty 


confusion, added, “So perhaps I'll be 
Doctor John’s patient.” 

Patting her little hand, “And John, 
your patient, I trust,” I said. “Good 
night, dear child.” 


I went home and to bed. But not to 
sleep. 


r last as the campus clock tolled 
A me, I heard the young folks re- 
turning. Heard the squeak of the garage 
door closing. They sat on the front steps, 
John’s cigarette winking bright. 

Oh yes, I had left my bed. From my 
window I observed them. And why not? 
My one son’s future was in jeopardy. 
I heard but little. Once the girl pro- 
tested sharply. Once my John said stern- 
ly, “You're just repeating what some 
priest said.” 

Unseen there above them, I nodded 
with vigor. But I heard no more. John’s 


voice fell to a murmur, then stopped. 
They sat silent in waning moonlight, 
while my bare feet grew cold. When at 
last they rose to go in, alas, he embraced 
her. And she him. As she drew away, 
I thought, I was sure I heard her, a 
small, broken voice, “—love you, John, 
always.” 

I cared to hear no more, stole unhap- 
pily back to bed. 

In the morning when I descended, the 
guests were gone, and my car. John had 
taken them to the station. 

Reluctant to hear the news, I has- 
tened to my office. I lunched at the Fac- 
ulty Club, and returning to the office 
found John waiting. 

We were alone. John stood tall and 
unsmiling. “I won't need this,” he said, 
and placed on my desk his mother’s 
ring. I stared in amazement. “She didn’t 
refuse you?” 

He nodded, his good mouth smiling, 
but not his eyes. They were bright with 
hurt or anger. “Religion,” he said with 
quiet bitterness. “Maureen won’t marry 
a non-Catholic.” 

“I find that hard to believe,” I said, 
gently. “I could name you girls of her 
sect happily enamored of Protestant 
Classmates. Right here at Batesby.” 

“That's the trouble,” John answered 
gloomily. “Maureen didn’t go to 
Batesby.” 

_ reached up my hand to my tall son’s 
shoulder, with smiling sympathy quoted 
gently, “But men have died ere this, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love.” 

If it were not my John, I would say 
that he glared. “That helps,” he said. 
“Thanks a lot.” 

Most opportunely we were inter- 
rupted. At my door a knocking, gently 
persistent. It was Hazel, with a tennis 
racket. Seeing John with me, she drew 
back. “Oh, sorry!” she said, with pretty 

confusion. “I thought you were alone.” 


THE + SIGN 


In her play apparel, a white blouse 
and brief, divided skirt, she looked most 
attractive. I said smiling, “I have themes 
to read. You and John must both ex- 
cuse me.” 

I stood at my ivied window and 
watched them down the walk. The sun 
made a crown of Hazel’s blonde braids, 
and she walked like Diana, free-striding. 
I turned back’ to my desk, eased in 
spirit. It would all work out. And the 
ring? I would not return it to its safety 
vault. John, I assured myself, would 
want it again, and soon. 


HE summer passed as summers do, 

long days of golden quiet. Our 
campus is lovely when the students are 
gone. Never did John mention Maureen 
Ryan, and we saw much of Hazel. She 
brought me books, and was charming 
with John; like a sister, with pretty 
authority refused to let him neglect his 
tennis. 

Discretion itself, I made but one 
gesture. One morning I entered his 
empty room and left on his dresser his 
mother’s ring. When I looked the next 
day it was gone, and I smiled. 

I had that long summer but one hour 
of unease. I found on his study desk 
one day a curious book, an account of 
the alleged cures at Lourdes in France. 
I did not choose to open it. But that 
evening at dinner, gently I rallied John 
about it. “Have you tried, too,” I asked 
pleasantly, “Grimm’s Fairy Tales?” 

John gave me an odd look, a guarded 


‘ smile. Then misquoted my Shakespeare. 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, professor, than you have dreamt 
of here at Batesby.” 

“Since you choose to be flippant,” 1 
said, “let’s not discuss it.” 

Thus came the fall, gray days and 
drear, and loud with freshmen. 

Came one Saturday, clear and cold. 
John escorted Hazel to the football 
game. At home alone, I sat by the fire, 
musing contentedly. In the apple-wood 
flame seeing bright pictures. Through 
each John moved, prosperous and hon- 
ored and gay, hand in hand with a 
golden girl. 

The telephone’s clamor ended my 
dreaming. A telegram for John. I re- 
ceived it, penned the message on the 
back of an envelope, read it back to the 
operator. “Maureen at Charles Hospital. 
On danger list. Asked you be notified. 
Signed, Dennis Ryan.” 

I stood long by the fire, that message 
‘in hand, deeply perturbed. I was think- 
ing, “There’s no shortage of doctors in 
Boston. Needless surely to distress John. 
The envelope would burn in a second; 
the words would blacken to ashes and 
nothing.” 

It was growing dusk when they came 
in; stamped in, cheerfully demanding 
hot cocoa, Hazel’s blonde loveliness 
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1 in mink, and John’s ears red with 
the cold. I gave my son his message. He 
read it with a glance and went to the 
phone in his study. He talked for some 
time, and when he returned showed no 
emotion. But he seemed withdrawn. As 
if to a stranger, he said to Hazel, “I 
must go to Boston.” 

“But John, dear,” Hazel pouted, “our 
lovely evening! Won’t tomorrow do?” 

I doubt if he heard her. Or my quick 
assurance. “I’ll go with you.” 

Ten minutes later we dropped Hazel 
at the gate of the Peabody place, and 
turned south for the Boston turnpike. 
I broke the silence between us. “You 
called the hospital, John?” 

He nodded. “A relapse after flu,” he 
said. “Her heart. She’s gone into a 
coma.” 

“Does that mean—” 

“They called in Cabot of Leary 
Clinic,” John said. “He says no hope.” 
Fiercely, he added, “He could be 
wrong.” 

“Tragic,” I said, and no more, watch- 
ing the road, the trees rushing too fast. 

It was nearing nine as we crossed the 
wide Charles to the neon-lit clamor of 
Boston. At the hospital, reluctant to 
intrude, I waited in the car. An hour 
passed. Chilled and missing my dinner, 
I decided I would go to the Parker 
House, get a room, and wait there. I 
went in to tell John. 

Outside the sickroom, I hesitated, 
hearing a voice that rose and fell oddly. 
Then I peered in. The girl’s father was 
making that noise. He knelt at the foot 
of the high bed, a gleam of brown beads 
in his: trembling fingers. And now I dis- 
tinguished the words. “Hail, Mary—” 


John tried to pray. “Hail Mary, 
full of—” He tried again, grop- 
ing for words he could not know 





the voice would fall to a pleading mut- 
ter—then clear again and strong, “Holy 
Mary, Mother—” No place for me. I 
hastily retired. 

I waited at the corridor’s end, in an 
alcove and a faint odor of withered 
flowers. At last the sick door opened, 
and a nurse emerged, half supporting 
Mr. Ryan. He was near to collapse. I 
heard the nurse say, “I'll call you, I 
promise.” They moved out of sight. 

This was my chance to speak to John. 
When I entered, John did not hear me. 
He stood by the bed, his big shoulders 
sagging, doing nothing. He looked down 
at Maureen. Her white, still face. She 
might have been marble, but for her 
breathing. A weak gasp, and after long 


‘seconds, a weak gasp. 


I dropped my eyes from John’s face, 
so young it was, so defeated. 

Ironic! Confound it! I was used—but 
for me it might not have happened. At 
my feet were brown beads and a gleam 
of silver. Mr. Ryan’s prayer beads. 
Stooping, I retrieved them. At a loss 
then, uncomfortable with them, “Here, 
John,” I said uneasily, and handed them 
to him. 

He took them, stared at them there in 
his palm, a tiny cross, the silver gleam: 
His face grew strange. In amazement I 
heard him, a faltering whisper, not to 
me. “There was something at Lourdes. 
Some power.” 

He went to his kness, knelt close to 
Maureen, her white and unlistening 
face. John tried to pray. “Hail, Mary, 
full of—” He tried again, groping for 
words he could not know. Despairing, 
he lifted his hand, his right hand, and 
I saw his big fingers close on those 
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beads, close till his knuckles were white 
with the strength of his grip. His face 
was terrible with strain. Then changed. 
I heard him. I heard him surrender. 
Like a child, John whispered, “Mother 
of God, please.” 

She heard him. Who? But of course, 
the sick. girl, Maureen. On that still, 
white face the black lashes stirred. 
Lifted. Those great eyes, a child’s eyes, 
blue and innocent, saw John. Saw those 
beads in his hand, the silver-cross 
pendant. She knew. She tried to smile. 
A physician again, John reached for 
her pulse. “Hello,” he said, and calmly, 
“Time you woke up.” And he said 
gently, “Our Mother woke you.” 

Her blue eyes were on those beads. 

“Got something for you,” John whis- 
pered. His fingers were swift and sure 
at her little hand. Then his hand lifted, 
and her blues eyes studied it. On that 
thin finger, the gleam of a _ small 
diamond. 

I know of no words for that look, for 
pure happiness breaking. A glory was 
on their young faces. I had a strange 
feeling, an aloneness. As if stone deaf 
in a room that filled and surged with 
music. They did not know that I left. 

Did she live? Indeed ‘yes. And I have 
wondered often if Maureen were ever as 
ill as those doctors pronounced. For she 
has borne four children. Yes, and hap- 
pily, delighted with each, with herself, 
and with John. John, too. For no reason 
I know he beams on the world. 

I must admit they are superior chil- 
dren. And the eldest, he is entirely 
Shaw. The good nose, and the chin of 
our Puritan forebears. John Mason 
Shaw III; and, I’ve grown resigned to it, 
an altar boy. 

It would be less trying if like our 
people they observed the Sabbath only. 
Not at all. On weekday nights, in my 
living room, they all say those prayers 
with beads. And my son, my son leads 
them. 

So much in environment. Nor am [I 
immune. The other day, downtown with 
my grandson, I passed their Catholic 
church. Disconcerting. I was suddenly 
aware that I, too, was lifting my hat to 
the Church of Rome. No one noticed. 

But I was annoyed. Hurrying home, I 
spoke sternly to Maureen. “Are you try- 
ing to do to me what you did to John? 
Trying to save me? Or any such non- 
sense?” 

Bold, this daughter of mine. Not in 
the least afraid of me. Smiling, she put 
her young arms around me, and as to a 
child. “Now, Grandpa,” she soothed. 

I still protested. “Don’t think I'll 
weaken.” 

“You're safe, dear,” her young lips 
breathed against my ear. “You're in- 
vincibly ignorant, Grandpa dear.” 

She was joking, of course. 


G. I. Hamlet 


raditionalists. may rate the semimodernized Maurice 
Evans version of HAMLET unacceptable, but the average 
playgoer, like the men overseas for whom it was originally 
produced, will find it eminently satisfying. 
Evans, during his service as an Army Major, presented 
5 cut, action-accented performance at various Pacific bases. 
presumes that a majority of the audience prefers drama 
h the emphasis on movement, rather than elocutionary 
rowess. The result is not only an interesting experiment 
t an absorbing evening in the theater. 
Period and costumes have been advanced into the Middle 
ieteenth Century, and the Evans shears have cut several 
nes, including the well-known grave-digging sequence, 
the Margaret Webster influence strongly evident in the 
leremphasis of both acting and reading. Abandoning the 
litional, scholarly approach to Elsinore’s tragedies, Evans 
the cast with a clear, forthright, albeit somewhat 
itrical, interpretation. Frances Reid is an adequate, 
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By JERRY COTTER 


though uninspired, Ophelia and Thomas Gomez a mog 
effective Claudius. 

One critic has referred to the performance as a “bizarre 
experience.” It is every bit of that and more; an exciting 


handsomely produced new Hamlet with settings, costumes,’ 


and music carrying out the mood of experimentation. 


Problem Play: 1946 


The finger of scorn is again being pointed at the indus 
trialists, or “tycoons” as the socially conscious playwrights 
prefer to call them. This time it is S$. N. Behrman, best 
known for his epigrammatic drawing-room comedies, who is 
being scornful. His DUNNIGAN’S DAUGHTER, presented 
by The Theatre Guild, finds Mr. B beating the tom-tom 
with a strained call for justice, honesty, and—we suspect- 
unfettered emotions in the coming ‘“‘brave new world.” 

Unfortunately,. the Behrman plea bogs down long before 
the first act curtain and never manages to be more than a 
pallid propaganda piece. The author’s main stumbling block 
is provided by his own characters, principally the two he has 
labeled “hero” and “heroine.” They are the torchbearers for 
Mr. Behrman’s particular political theories; but they are also 
weak; unattractive, and amoral. 

The play’s leading figure is one of those currently popular 
Stage caricatures: a gruff, avaricious, power-mad_ business 
leader, apparently devoid of every human emotion and virtue. 
In this instance he is a blustering, conscienceless individual 
who is maltreating Mexican peons, his young and beautiful 
third wife, his grown daughter, and most of our hopes fora 
wonderful new world order. Playing David to his Goliath 
is a bright young State Department attaché, who divides his 
time between official business and an affair with the tycoon’s 
daughter. 

Standing on the sidelines, but stepping forward occasion- 
ally to mouth slick quips about his devotion to Communism, 


Maurice Evans with four supporting players in his handsomely produced and unusual version of “Hamlet” 
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is a Mexican painter with two immediate aims in life. One 


_ jg to secure a commission to do some murals for the Treasury 


Building in Washington; the other to induce the tycoon’s 
unhappy wife to elope with him to an Indian village where 
his own wife will do all the cooking and housework for them. 
This Behrman character alternates attempts to be devas- 


_tatingly funny with profound statements’ on the world 


political set-up. 

After three acts of this tripe, all the characters in the 
charade are thoroughly miserable; a feeling duplicated on 
the audience side of the footlights. In the unscrambling 
process, the tycoon loses wife, daughter, and _ the incentive 
to carry on the old tradition. The bright boy from the State 
Department and the oppressed wife, not the romance-seeking 
daughter, surprise everyone by dashing off to work for Utopia, 
unhindered by such trifles as bank balances or marital ties. 

If the “nicer” Behrman characters are the torchbearers of 
this new world a-comin’, we'll take what we have, thank 
you. This is just another example of the muddled thinking 
of so many of our self-proclaimed “liberals.” Dennis King, 
June Havoc, Richard Widmark, Jan Sterling, and Luther 
Adler are the actors involved, though they probably won't 
ever brag about it. Elia Kazan directed in a manner to make 


hat in the amusing Breakfast m Holl) wo 


the play's faults more obvious and its scattered virtues barely 
perceptible. 


G.B.S. Revival 


It was approximately thirty years ago that PYGMALION 
was first presented to an American audience. Currently being 
revived by the newly formed Theater Incorporated, it is 
still an amusing satire, even though three decades have 
slightly tarnished the brightness of the George Bernard Shaw 
topical thrusts. 

‘A good deal of the credit for the resounding success of the 
performance must go to Gertrude Lawrence, who is the Cin- 
derella of this amiable GBS gabfest. She makes her scenes 
glow with conviction, no small part of which is due to her 
proven versatility and flair for comedy. As the cockney flower 
girl given social and phonetic lessons by a professor, who 
then passes her off as a duchess, she is superb. Raymond 
Massey, Melville Cooper, Cecil Humphrey, Katherine Em- 
met, and Anita Bolster have responded to Cedric Hardwick's 
direction admirably, with Cooper outstanding. 

Though this is not the best of the Shaw plays, it is, like 











John Hodiak courts Judy Garland in the traditional 
Western style in the musical, “The Harvey Girls’ 


all his writings, absorbing. His satirical barbs at class dis- 
tinctions and intellectual and social snobbery are classics. 
The pathos and poignancy of the play have been expertly 
developed by cast and director, proving that wit and satire 
are not the only weapons playwright Shaw possesses. Theater 
Incorporated proposes to operate in New York as a permanent 
organization presenting “great plays of the past and out- 
standing plays of the present.” Judged by the first effort, the 
theater has acquired a healthy new unit. 


Other Playbill Additions 


Droll Charles Butterworth and a grown-up Lenore Lon- 
ergan do what they can do to make John Cecil Holm’s 
BRIGHTEN THE CORNER seem less labored, familiar, 
and 1919-ish. It is the old mistaken-identity routine dusted 
off again, but still more: vintage than vivacious. Butterworth 
offers another of his inimitable performances as a perennial 
college student, and Miss Lonergan does brighten the corner 
briefly with her raspy-voiced brand of comedy. She does a 
very fine job in her first adult role. But aside from their con- 
tributions, this farce resolves into a wheezy, overly suggestive 
1chash of a hundred other boudoir tableaux. 


BILLION DOLLAR BABY overestimates itself. Actually it 
is a tuppenny melange of melody, suggestive comedy, and 
nostalgic peeks at the frantic prohibition era. On the credit 
side is a splendid dancing performance by Joan MacCracken 
and the melodic score provided by radio’s Morton Gould. 
Mitzi Green as a junior Texas Guinan and Robert Chisholm 
are also prominently cast in this objectionable musical revue. 


Nostalgic Film 


MISS SUSIE SLAGLE’S is a cinematic rara avis, a motion 
picture of charm, expert characterization, and sufficiently off 
the beaten path to merit the description, “original.” 

Readers of the Augusta Tucker novel will recall that the 
background for the story is a boarding house run for medical 
school students by a gentlewoman, who has fallen on hard 
days. Dramatic attention is focused on the destines, difficulties, 
and characters of the students as they struggle along through 
the problems and mazes of student life. 

Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Joan Caulfield, Bill Edwards, 
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ind Pat Phelan handle the leading younger parts adeptly, but 
first and foremost honors go to Lillian Gish in the title 
role. Her portrayal is one of the year’s best, presaging a 
return to screen importance for one of its earliest and great- 
est stars 
Che entire family will find a visit to Miss Slagle’s reward- 
ing. (Paramount) 


Musical Meledrama 


\ll the sure-fire ingredients for successful musical movies 


can be found in the lush Technicolor Western, THE 
HARVEY GIRLS. Topping the procession of song-and-dance 
specialties and the usual hero-villain dramatics is a spectacular 
battle scene that adds a note of excitement to the gaiety and 
the splash of a typical Hollywood musical comedy. 


Che Harvey girls of the title are those intrepid young 
s who braved the dangers of the pioneer West to serve 
as waitresses in the Fred Harvey restaurants. The list of stars 
involved in the goings-on is impressive, including Judy Gar- 
land, Ray Bolger, John Hodiak, Virginia O’Brien, Preston 
Foster, Majorie Main, Angela Lansbury, and Kenny Baker. 
They meet the demands of their assignment with an ease 
and ability demonstrated often before. 
lults will find this breezy excursion, which verges on 
being a burlesque of the Western-movie technique, musically 
effective and continually amusing. (MGM) 


} 
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Reviews in Brief 


ROAD TO UTOPIA is a scatterbrained farce which will 
do little to increase the popularity of its stars, Bing Crosby, 
Bob Hope, and Dorothy Lamour. Patterned along the slap- 


stick lines of the earlier @ntries in this series, it is not as 
happy a journey as some of the previous treks. This road 
leads, not to Utopia, but to a confused and confusing Klon- 
dike where the zany Crosby-Hope team wisecrack their way 


through one ridiculous situation after another. Regrettably, 
the humor is often suggestive, a fact which adds little to the 
picture’s enjoyment. (Paramount) 


Che Western fans will find ABILENE TOWN superior to 
the general run of the prairie operas. Though it follows the 
conventional design in telling of the battle for law and order 
in pioneer Kansas, the script, performance, and direction 
are above par. Randolph Scott, Ann Dvorak, and Edgar 
Buchanan troupe convincingly in this lusty saga of gunplay 
and fast action, prepared with the adult audience in mind. 

United Artists) 


Check off DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAIDD as one of the 


season's objectionable films. Many of ‘its scenes are exces- 
sively suggestive, others unnecessarily sadistic. The story it- 
self is a minor affair set in Nineteenth Century France with 
Paulette Goddard, Hurd Hatfield, and Burgess Meredith be- 


:infully artificial about the whole thing. (United Artists) 


\ wholesome, friendly comedy-with-music, BREAKFAST 
IN HOLLYWOOD, based on the popular Tom Breneman 
broadcasts, offers a refreshing contrast te the recent run of 
movies. Though both pattern and plot are carbons of pre- 
vious releases, as enacted by Breneman, Zasu Pitts, Billie 
Burke, Edward Ryan, and Bonita Granville, it emerges as a 
pleasantly diverting adult package. (United Artists) 


DOLL FACE is a banal comedy-drama plentifully padded 
with suggestive moments in an endeavor to distract attention 


from its glaring lack of originality. Dennis O’Keefe, Carmen 
Miranda, Vivian Blaine; and Perry Como do little to alle- - 
viate the situation. Skip this. (20th Century-Fox) 
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Rosalind Russell’s latest comedy, SHE WOULDN’T SAY 
YES, also belongs among the month’s offensive movies. The 
current flood of overly suggestive stories is not a matter to be 
dismissed lightly. While it indicates the paucity of original 
ideas, clever craftsmanship, and intelligent planning in 
Hollywood, its results are far more serious. (Columbia) 


APPOINTMENT IN TOKYO is a timely, poignant, and 
grim documentary of the four-year war in the Pacific area, 
utilizing many hitherto secret shots from captured Japanese 
newsreels. From Bataan to the signing of the surrender on 
the USS Missouri, it depicts the struggle on land, sea, and air 
in vivid, unforgettable scenes. The official document of the 
Pacific War, it should be seen if only as a reminder of the 
horrible cost and waste of war. (WAC) 


Complete disregard of moral compensation in the plot 
solution and the air of suggestiveness which permeates the 
entire production makes WHISTLE STOP a four-star entry 
on the list of objectionable offerings. Based on the novel 
which enjoyed a certain popularity among sensation-hunters, 
it is a shoddy melodrama about an unattractive trio involved 
in a series of obviously contrived situations. Ava Gardner, 
Victor McLaglen, and George Raft have been assigned the 
most unpleasant roles of the year. Their playing is on a par 
with the shabby quality of the entire show. Not recommended. 
(United Artists) 


Even the Western yarns are coming out of the Hollywood 
factories liberally sprinkled with risqué references and ex- 
cessive vulgarity in costuming and dances. FRONTIER GAL 
alternates its objectionable passages with some creaky melo- 
dramatics and the amateurish posturing of Yvonne De Carlo 
and Rod Cameron, who are billed as its stars. Skip this. 
(Universal) 


Though the screen version of the tawdry Ben Ames Wil- 
liams novel, LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN, has its weak mo- 
ments, the treatment it has received from the moviemakers 
is an improvement on the original. It is a psychological 
study of a woman whose love is so possessive that she destroys 
that which she loves. Occasionally, the film bogs down under 
the load of detail, but in general the acting, exciting Tech- 
nicolor backgrounds, and musical sequence give it more 
substance than the Williams story warrants. Gene Tierney 
surprises with a fine performance matched by the work of 
Jeanne Crain, Cornel Wilde, Vincent Price, and Mary Phil- 
lips. For the adult list. (20th Century-Fox) 





Lillian Gish takes a maternal interest in Sonny Tufts 
and the rest of her roomers in “Miss Susie Slagle’s” 

















ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Naming Race Horses 


> THESE INFORMATIVE ITEMS are reprinted from an article 
in “Facts” by Nancy Parkman: 





It is no accident that great race horses bear names which 
themselves have a touch of greatness—names like Man o’ War, 
Sun Beau, Discovery, Count Fleet, Whirlaway. An owner 
who tried to name a colt Dandruff would find himself up 
against rules more strict than those of a young ladies’ seminary 
in the eighties. 

The Jockey Club, which must register a thoroughbred be- 
fore the animal can run on any track in the country, en- 
forces the rules on nomenclature. It will not approve a name 
that is not in good taste, that is unpleasant in sound, or that 
has any commercial associations. 

The name of another horse may not be given to a new- 
comer until 15 years have passed, and even then discretion 
is used to protect the fame of the old champion. Also, short 
names are preferred. 

To compel owners to buckle down to the difficult job of 
finding acceptable names, the Jockey Club sets a time limit 
on the task. A thoroughbred must be named by March 1 of 
its two-year-old year or a fifty-dollar fee must be paid for late 
filing. 

Besides the strict rules of the Jockey Club, custom decrees 
that a youngster’s name shall be derived from that of his 
sire, his dam, or both. Thus, the son of the sire Teddy and 
the dam Sunmelia was Sun Teddy. Or a play on words can 
be used. The son of Campfire and Queen of the Hills was 
Big Blaze. 

The late Mrs. Payne Whitney was acknowledged to be 
a mistress of this difficult art. It was she who named the son 
of Questionnaire and the mare Delicacy, Hash. One of her 
annual lists included such names as Paul Pry, Yes and No 
and Quizzer for other sons of Questionnaire; Century Note 
for a son of Bonus; Dog House for a daughter of Bull Dog 
and Lazy Susan; Shag, for a grandson of High Time. 


“@ne-Time Winners 


> Louis Sopot writes in “Cosmopolitan” about some of the 
people who hit the jackpot of fame but didn’t repeat. Some 
excerpts from the article: 


Remember the sensational success of “Dardanella” written 
by Johnny Black and Felix Bernard? So great was its demand 
that Victor was compelled to drop all other recordings for 
almost three months to concentrate on the more than 6,000,- 
000 platters that were eventually sold. Bernard never wrote 
another thing worth while. Black was slain in a Midwest 
saloon brawl. Then a publisher dug up another tune he had 
written years ago, and lo and behold! it became a number 
one song of the Hit Parade. “Paper Doll” was the title. . . . 

You may drift from music to sports, from sports to the 
theater, from the theater to politics—there always will be a 
Johnny One Note for the records. There’s the classic example 
in baseball. For some years Rogers Hornsby had set the pace 
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for the dominant John McGraw’s Giants. Then Hornsby 
moved on to the Braves. McGraw, faced with the problem 
of an adequate replacement, decided upon a youngster named 
Andy Cohen. Cohen’s Polo Grounds debut was right out of 
Burt Standish’s Frank Merriwell. He clouted three safeties— 
one a prodigious home run. His fielding was spectacular. 
New York newspapers saw a natural in this new hero. One 
newspaper ran a daily box on page one comparing Andy's 
batting record with that of the formidable Hornsby. When 
Hornsby was interviewed, he said casually, “No kid can be 
that good—and I can’t be that bad.” By the time Hornsby ° 
arrived in New York with the Braves, Andy's batting had 
slumped, his fielding was full of flaws, and before season's 
end the sports writers knew Andy Cohen was just a flash 
in the pan.... 

And finally we come to,an early American, a gentleman 
of versatile ‘talents, a fine actor, a bit of an amateur philos- 
opher, an intimate of many of our distinguished forebears, 
whose only claim to immortality as far as the general public 
is concerned is that he wrote a song called “Home, Sweet 
Home.” A sad Johnny One Note was John Howard -Payne, 
who never actually had a home of his own, and who wrote 
the famous hymn when he was stranded in Paris, jobless and 
penniless. Years later he was rewarded with a permanent 
home—in famous Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington. 


Quizzing John Q. Public 


> PUBLIC OPINION REPORTING has its lighter moments. The 
following paragraphs were Selected at random from an article 
on the subject by Robert M. Goldenson in “American 
Mercury”: 


Perhaps the most striking first impression the public 
opinion reporter gathers is the affability of the average 
American. He’s easy to talk to and ready to give his opinions 
on the most challenging questions. Often, too, he'll throw 
light on the great issues of the day, and stretch—even strain— 
the imagination of the: interviewer. Like the Midwestern 
farmer who pounded the kitchen table and asserted that he 
absolutely approved of our joining a union of nations. . . 
“if there ain’t too many damn foreigners in it.” . . . Then 
there was the answer given by no less than half a dozen 
Texans to the question about which country has the most 
influence in the world today. It was, of course, Texas. 

Occasionally, the reporter finds someone who is even too 
eager to be interviewed—like a certain elderly spinster in a 
Midwest town. When the polltaker had finished explaining 
the purpose of her visit, this lady invited her into the parlor 
and proceeded to close the door and draw all the blinds with 
an air of profound secrecy. Then she turned to her guest and 
rapturously purred, “I’m so glad you came to see me. Every- 
body comes to me to decide all important questions. Why, 
the man who owns China lives near here and always discusses 
his war problems with me.” At this point the reporter sud- 
denly contracted a violent coughing spell and had to with- 
draw post haste... . 

Of course, people do change their opinions—but only after 
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giving the matter some careful cogitation—as in the case of 
the gardener who was asked how he voted in the last election. 
\fter some thoughtful head-scratching, this answer came 
forth: “Well, you see, mister, it’s this way. I’m a Republican, 
I have always been a Republican, and nobody in my family 
ever was anything but a Republican. But I does like Mr. 
Roosevelt: that man shore done a powerful lot of good. So I 
just scratched out ‘Democrat’ at the top of the column and 
wrote in ‘Republican.’ So I voted Republican for Roosevelt. 
4 man as good as that got no business bein’ a Democrat.” 


Hat Habits 


» A FEW COMMENTs on men’s hats from an article by Judith 
Chase Churchill in “Good Housekeeping”: 


Man and his hats just don’t make sense. 

It seems that the more a man gets in the public eye the 
more he likes to be known by a particular kind of hat. A 
distinction no woman would be caught dead with—except 
Queen Mary. But man eats it up. He’ll flaunt the same hat 
until it becomes as well known as he is—sometimes better. 

For instance, once Anthony Eden wanted no one to recog- 
nize him when he went vacationing. So he just wore a brown 
felt instead of his black homburg. And no one knew him. . . . 

According to the experts, the men hardest on hats are 
doctors, lawyers, newsmen, who give them an awful beating 
because they are always in a hurry. The easiest: salesmen, 
actors, decorators, because they’re more meticulous and are 
always smoothing, patting, creasing, and recreasing their hats. 

Psychologists say you can tell what mood a man is in by 
the way he wears his hat. Here’s how. Look it over and 
then see if you can spot your husband’s humor as he comes 
walking up to the door: 

Hat pulled down over both ears; Angry. 

Hat well back on head: Carefree, hopeful, hot. 

Hat pulled forward on head: Cautious, secretive, 
on the defensive. 

Hat straight on top of head: Preoccupied, bewildered. 
Hat tilted slightly to left side: Modern, progressive, 
thinking, good mood for home improvements. 
Hat well on left side: Hard day at office. 

Hat tilted to right; Rebellious, independent, not to 
be engaged in arguments. 

Hat in hand: New haircut. 


Queer Job 


> BEING sEcRETARY to the comedians Olsen and Johnson 
was anything but monotonous to Beatrice Edlund. The fol- 
lowing is but one of many such incidents related in an article 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” by Maurice Zolotow and 
Rosanne McVay: 


It was one o'clock of a Thursday afternoon, matinee day. 
\ short, thin gentleman glided into the room and asked to 
see Mr. Olsen. 
‘He’s not here yet,” replied Miss Edlund efficiently. “Per- 
haps I could help you. I am Mr. Olsen’s secretary.” 
\ wild gleam lighted up the little man’s eyes. He doffed 
his straw hat and set it on her desk. 
“Look,” he said rapidly, his eyes rolling feverishly around, 
I'll come right to the point, see? Olsen and Johnson they 
go for novelty acts, see? I got the greatest little novelty act 
in the world right here—in my throat, see?” He nervously 
patted his extruding Adam’s apple. “I'd like to know if 
there’s a spot for me in the show. I eat wineglasses, chew and 
swallow electric-light bulbs, and likewise masticate razor 
blades and old phonograph records.” 
Miss Edlund leaned forward dubiously. “Do you really 
. I mean .. . swallow. . ... Really?” 


THE * SIGN 
The man seemed hurt by her skepticism. “Certainly I do, 
and to fast music,” he said. “Look.” And with that he raised 
to his lips a tumbler which had been sitting on her desk, 
He shook out a rubber band and several paper clips. “Watch 
me closely,” he invited, smacking his lips. He then 
proceeded to take enormous bites out of the glass as if it 
were a slice of pie. He continued to bite and munch the 
glass until he had eaten it down to the base. He threw the 


base into the wastebasket. “Some people say the base is the. ' 


best part of the glass, but I don’t like the flavor of it, see?” 
he explained. 

“I see,” said Miss Edlund. “Just give me your name and 
address, and I'll tell Mr. Olsen all about it.” 


Sweet Musie 


> From THE “VicToRIAN” we take the following story of a, 
soldier and a baby on a crowded train: 


The coach was crowded on which the sergeant was traveling 
west from New York, and among the occupants was a tired 
mother with a cross, well-fed baby who had healthy lungs 
and used them continuously. 

Across the aisle from her was a tired sergeant, with plenty 
of ribbons on his chest, slumped in a sleep-inducing stance. 

He kept looking at the howling baby. 

Finally the mother leaned over and apologized. 

The sergeant’s voice had the calm of the enduring hill 
as he answered: 

“Where I just came from, it’s just plain hell to hear babies 
cry—sick, scared, hungry, lost babies—but here, Ma’am, it's 
just heaven to me to hear a baby cry for no darn reason 
at all.” 


Man and the Ant 


> RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MAN and the ant are described 
by Winifred Heath in an article in the “Catholic World.” 
A few paragraphs: - 


There are many striking resemblances between man and 
the ant. Both make savage, unrelenting war upon each other, 
both have gone in largely for enslaving their own kind. On 
the whole the ant proves a kind master for it feeds and houses 
its slaves, and when they carry off’captive larvae they give 
them the same attention as their own. 

One big difference between the two is that in the ant 
world it is the female of the species who runs the community, 
does the work, and is generally head of affairs—just as in 
the bee world. 

The ant, like man, has learned to make a large use of 
lesser, weaker creatures. There are said to be at least two 
thousand insects which serve the ant in some way or another, 
some of them sizeable creatures like caterpillars but which 
lack the ant’s energy and persistence. Size means little to the 
ant which makes up for its own smallness by co-operating i 
large numbers. ; 

The classic example is, of course, the aphid which Lin- 
naeus called “the dairy cattle of the ants.” There are certain 
dairying ants in India whose special charge is a tiny, triangu- 
lar, horny insect known as a membracid which shoots out 
delectable drops when stroked by an ant. 

They make oval or tunnel-shaped chambers with bits of 
grass interwoven with silk and they build special shelters for 
their “cattle.” The well-known English traveler and natural- 
ist, Major R. W. G. Hingston, once watched two of these 
ants as they drove two membracids up a stem to their shelter. 
They urged them up firmly but gently from behind, or 
closed in on them if they showed an inclination to go off to 
the side. They acted, in fact, much in the manner of the 
human cowherd with a recalcitrant calf. 
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King Leopold III of Belgium 


HEN Winston Churchill went to 
Brussels in the middle of last No- 
vember, the immense welcome given to 
him symbolized many things. Belgium 
was a liberated country, the only one in 
the West which had been fortified all 
through by the memory of an earlier 
German occupation a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. The Belgians had never lost 
heart, had repulsed all the German at- 
tempts to play off the Walloon minority 
against the Flemish majority, had re- 
sisted passively, and had looked to 
Winston Churchill as a beacon in their 
dark time. But there was more to his 
welcome than gratitude and hero wor-_ 
ship. It was also the occasion for show- 
ing that the Belgians are eager for a 
closer association with Great Britain, 
not merely because common sense dic- 
tates it, but because the common ordeal 
at the hands of the Germans has not 
dissipated a certain Belgian mistrust of 
their French neighbors. 

That is one of the things which strikes 
any visitor, such as I was. Among the 
Belgians there are still many who, while 
wanting good relations with France, are 
afraid of being drawn so much into the 


The Low Countries have been 


lands of shifting political history. Bel- 


gium faces the future conscious of the 


need for world unity 


French orbit that the unity of Belgium 
will be lost. Just before I arrived, there 
had been a Walloon congress at Namur, 
not a very important affair, attended 
by only some 1400 people. Its purpose 
was to demand better treatment for the 
Walloons. This is, curiously enough, the 
counterpart and opposite of the feeling 
at the end of the last war. Then, the 
Flemings used to chalk up 99 on walls, 
and the initiated knew what 99 meant. 
It meant that the Flemish Belgians 
had contributed 99 per cent to the fight- 
ing forces, and that the richer, French- 
speaking Walloons had had far more 
than their share of the safe and cushiony 
jobs.. 

If now it is the Walloons who feel 
unfairly treated, that is largely because 
in the interval the knowledge of French 
among the mass of the Flemish people 
is much less than it was. The education 
policy of the last war period, designed 
to give equality to Flemish and French, 
has, in fact, greatly increased the num- 
bers of people who only know, or will 
only speak and read, Flemish. Wags 
have pointed out that most of the names 
at the Walloon congress were Flemish 
names, while many leading Flemish 
figures have French names. So _inter- 
mingled indeed is the country that the 
anxiety is real; for any Belgians who 
reflect on their past history know that 
the kingdom of Belgium was brought 
into existence primarily by Great Brit- 
ain only just over a hundred years ago, 
in 1839, and its unity cannot yet be 
assumed to be fixed. 

Before 1839, it had been the king- 
dom of the Netherlands with Holland 
under the Dutch King William, for 
that was the settlement decreed after the 
Battle of Waterloo; and before Waterloo 
it had been under French occupation 
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for twenty years, invaded and overrun 
by the French Revolution. Before that 
flood came, it had been for eighty years 
the Austrian Netherlands, and for a 
hundred years before 1765 the Spanish 
Netherlands: always different masters, 
but never French masters if the British 
and the Dutch could stop it. 

The historical meaning of Belgium 
was that the French must be kept away 
from Antwerp and Rotterdam, from the 
great mouths of the Scheldt and the 
Rhine. The Battle of -Waterloo itself 
symbolizes the whole story. Napoleon 
was advancing north on Brussels and 
Antwerp and the British barred his 
path with the help of Dutch and Prus- 
sian forces. That same fear of the 
French, not at the time unreasonable, 
was so lively in the English, because 
they saw that, whether the French were 
a monarchy under Louis XIV, or a re- 
public, or a Napoleonic empire, there 
was the same French thrust northward 
to incorporate the Rhine basin. It was 
to block the French that the Prussians, 
in the settlement after Napoleon’s fall, 
were encouraged by England to become 
the possessors of the Rhineland, a fate- 
ful decision, which gave the Prussian 
monarchy the decisive predominance in 
Germany and made Prussia the great 
industrial power, developing the Ruhr 
industries just as Germany entered on 
the industrial revolution. 

Many people today support General 
de Gaulle when he demands a political 
change in the future of the Rhineland, 
international control of the Ruhr in- 
dustries and new frontiers. The French 
say that their advice and urgent demands 
were disregarded in 1919, and the re- 
sults were tragic and nearly fatal. The 
Belgians have as good reason as the 
French to want to see Germany power- 














but they are nervous that if France 

installed anywhere on the Lower 
Rhine, the French will also want to 
ibsorb Walloon provinces and add Liége 
ind Namur to the industrial power of 
France. 

Many of them believe that, even if 
the French have not taken part in insti- 
gating the movement against King Leo- 
pold, all the same, the French would 
prefer Belgium to be a republic because 

want to see the Walloons not 

ted with the Flemings, but looking 
the time toward France. I do not 
pretend to know whether or not there 
i good ground for these constant 
rtions that French money is behind 
Walloon agitation. Well founded or ill 
founded, the suspicion of France must 
be regarded as an important factor in 
the Belgian political scene. It is one 
which the French are well aware, 
nd Frenchmen say it is only one more 
<ample of what small neighbors uni- 
versally feel, especially when they owe 
so much of their culture to their larger 
neighbor. Because they know themselves 
to be, in truth, so largely derivative and 

) culturally indebted, they are the more 

ispicious and emphatic about their po- 

cal independence. 


Bie Catholics in Belgium, even 
those who command the two lan- 
es with equal ease, look to Flemish 
1 great protection against the threats 
heap irreligion, of which the French 
is the vehicle, through the 
pers and magazines which come in 
numbers from Paris and Brussels. 
[hese Flemish Catholics talk just as 
French Canadians talk, who value 
ir French as a bulwark against the 
commercialized press of the Englisn- 
speaking majority, American and Cana- 
dian, surrounding them. ; 
[he Belgians are right to be sensitive 
ill threats to the unity of their coun- 
One of them said to me rather 
udly: “We are a political invention, 
nd we are only really united while we 
ire occupied.” But these racial differ- 
nces make it all the easier for the 
lgians to be good Europeans, to un- 
stand naturally the ideal limitations 
on national sovereignty, and to be pre- 
pared to play a genuine part in a larger 


nguage 


he 


It is here that they ask questions 
about the policy of both the United 
States and Great Britain. The United 
States, some of them assured me, has 
now waived any objection to our King 
coming back, but the British Govern- 
ment still objects. I said I doubted this, 
for it was not, in general, British policy 

» have a view or offer advice on these 

ernal matters. Were they not per- 
laps exaggerating because someone had 

‘id that there was in Britain, as for 
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Belgians parade with banners in protest against the Pierlot government 


that matter there is even more so in the 
U. S. A., a crude, widespread impression 
that kings are necessarily expressions of 
carefully organized inequality, and that 
the British public would much more 
easily extend close collaboration with a 
republic? Could it be because the British 
have this way of forgetting, when they 
think of foreign countries, that they 
are highly attached to constitutional 
monarchy themselves? 

It might be so, said my Belgian 
friends. They only knew that the mind 
of Belgium was quite plain and that 
it wanted the King to return. 

The situation is extraordinary. The 
Socialist premier, M. Van Acker, went 
much too far in trying to force the King 
to abdicate, and, in the event, it is 
plain that the country is not behind 
M. Van Acker. What is there against 
the King? Nothing, in the eyes of most 
of his subjects. The French and the 
British might have criticized him as 
they did, unjustly but understandably, 
when he brought Belgium out of the 
war in May, 1940. They might have 
wished as his ministers did, that he 
had gone to London with the other 
monarchs. But the great majority in 
Belgium are glad he called off the futile 
resistance before more was destroyed, 


and are very conscious that the long _ 


German occupation was less rigorous 
than it would have been if the King 
had not been there..The Germans al- 
ways hoped to get the King to work 
with them, and so they never appointed 
a German to rule as the Austrian Seyss- 
Inquart ruled the Dutch. If today the 
food position in Belgium is obviously 
better than that in Holland, Belgians 
think it is because the King managed 
the Germans cleverly. When the Social- 
ists sought to make capital out of a 
visit that Leopold paid to Hitler in No- 
vember, 1940, the monarchists replied 





that the King was almost alone among 
the European statesmen who had been 
to Berchtesgaden and had come away 
without making any concessions. 

Many people are sorry that the King 
married again when he was supposed to 
have the voluntary status of a prisoner 
of war. They resent, too, his choice of 
a woman not of royal birth. They say 
prisoners could not marry, and an un- 
suitable marriage socially injures the 
monarchy which must remain on a high 
pedestal as the rallying point and center 


of loyalty. The Masons objected that he” 


married his second wife in church be- 
fore the civil ceremony and not after it. 
But it is, in general, very clearly un- 
derstood that the driving force of the 
movement against the King comes from 
the Communists. They have managed to 
strengthen themselves during the resis- 
tance. The Communists seek to divide 
the country, and hate the institution 
which unites it. 


THINK M. Van Acker knows well 
that he must not let the general 
election take place on the questioti 
whether King Leopold return. The King 
would return and M. Van Acker would 
go. But the monarchists also are anxious 
to avoid a General Election on a royal 
question. They know they would win on 
-the issue, but the vote cast against the 
King would not be negligible, and the 
- position of a constitutional monarch 
ought to be approved overwhelmingly. 
Suppose, they say, he had 30 per cent 
of the votes given against him. What 
sort of a position is that for a constitu- 
tional King? How could he be sure that 
once his office has been brought into 
the political arena, it would not be 
brought back into politics again? 
The great value of the monarchy is 
to be outside the arena with powers of 
intervention, to umpire the working of 
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parliamentary party government. Al- 
ready M. Van Acker has had to say that 
the promise that women shall have votes 
in Belgium, while it will be kept, will 
only be kept after the next election. It 
would suit both parties now if the royal 
question could be settled without any 
yoting, and without any too obvious de- 
feat for M. Van Acker and the Socialist 
Party which he has led on this mis- 
guided path. 

On other subjects he might do better, 
but the truth is that he and his govern- 
ment do not properly reflect the fact 
that the Belgium of today is more 
Catholic and also more conservative 
than his predominantly Socialist ad- 
ministration wants to be, or can be. The 
only Catholic party, which down to the 
war held one-third of the seats in the 
Chamber, will take no part in M. Van 
Acker’s government because of its atti- 
tude to the King. It has taken a new 
name, the Christian Social Party, to 
attract all men of good will, and it has 
retired its older generation of states- 
men because it has good young men 
now ripe to take the lead. Such a one 
is Professor Heskens who teaches eco- 
nomics at Louvain, and might be termed 
an enlightened Catholic capitalist, who 
places emphasis on productivity, and is 
frankly impatient that so much modern 
Catholic Social writing fails to recognize 
workers’ joint ownership or workers’ 
control and other devices for more 
democracy in industry. Professor Hes- 
kens is a trenchant critic of nationaliza- 
tion. He.is a young man, a generation 
younger than his chief M. Pierlot, and 
the Catholic Party is strong in this 
younger generation. 

‘In addition to it there is a small new 
party called the Union Democratique 
Belge, whose main strength is in Liége. 
Its leaders have remained with M. Van 
Acker, and one of them, M. Marcel 
Gregoire, is the Minister of Justice. It 
broke away because it thought the main 
party had lost touch with the new age, 
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with the new aspirations, so largely 
collectivist, and the young people in 
their twenties. But the main body of the 
party does not take a very serious view 
of this secession. It holds that the main 
party will easily catch and reflect the 
spirit of Catholic Belgium. 

Whatever the political vicissitudes, no 
one can doubt the great strength and 
vitality of the Church in Belgium. It 
has long been so, but it is this century 
which has seen the Church in Belgium 
so successfully meeting the challenge of 
industrialism. Belgium is full of factory 
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The exiled royal family: the King with the Princess de Rathy (seated) 


workers, of just those people living 
urban lives who so easily become the 
proletariat. 

The continually shifting political his- 
tory of the Belgians, their life under so 
many different rulers, to whom the 
chances of dynastic marriage or inter- 
national bargains gave power, has saved 
them from the peculiar temptation 
which has faced Catholics, in England 
particularly, by which the temporal 
state and not the Church seems the 
greater, more pervasive, and more abid- 
ing reality. It can never seem so in the 
Low Countries. There, there is nothing 
in the panoply of the state that is not 
modern or else, like the medieval guild- 
halls, an eloquent survival of some 
vanished estate of civil society. But the 
Church remains, the great cathedrals 
are just as they were, the same round of 
worship proceeds, and deep Catholicity 
is everywhere in evidence. 

Belgian Catholics are great patriots, 
but they have managed to preserve a 
necessary balance. They are conscious of 
themselves as citizens of Christendom as 
well as citizens of Belgium and as they 
approach the new age on which the 
world is entering, the age which will 
succeed the bankrupt era of sovereign 
nationalities, they are found singularly 
well equipped for-the larger role that all 
civilized men must now learn to play. 


















“LOOK-SEE” Around Town 


By MICHAEL A. CAMPBELL, C.P. 


JHE Chinese people are a very clannish race. The family 
| sticks together and they like to. keep everything in the 
nily. They are very loath to let an outsider work in their 
ymain. Simon, my Mass server, never liked to go to one of 
out-missions of Yungshun because the people of that dis- 
used to “ride” him from the time he arrived until the 
time he left. He was not one of their clan. 
\gain, if a job becomes vacant and you ask one of the 
iatives if he knows of a good man for that job, you may be 
he will recommend one of his own clan. Thus one fam- 
y will have a monopoly on a given occupation. For instance 
cooks in a certain locality will be of the name of Kung. 












Yiianling women serve as laborers just as the men do. 

| you arrive at the customs office, women as well as men 

here to carry your trunks up to the Missions. If you buy 

vatload of firewood women will help to carry it to the 

1en door. Or it might be a load of bricks or stone that 

su bought, still there will always be a few women among 
crowd who offer their services. 

\ Chinese coffin is a tremendously heavy article, and to 

ye along narrow, crooked paths to the top of a moun- 

1 mighty strenuous piece of work. Yet among a group 

to twelve laborers carrying a coffin, I have seen as 

as three or four women with the poles on their 

ulders, doing their bit. 

t this is true only of the women of Yiianling. Nowhere 

have I seen women doing such heavy work. Some years 

wo Germans from Shanghai stopped at Yiianling. They 

laymen taking a trip through Central and Southern 

After they had finished their trip, and had arrived 

t Shanghai, they wrote a letter of thanks to the Mission 

ianling. In this letter they mentioned that in Yiianling 

saw one thing that they saw nowhere else, namely, 

en working as laborers just as the men did. This stood 
yrominently in their recollections. 

When the auto road was pushed through Hunan, only in 
Yiianling section could women be found working as 
ers. Side by side with the men, they carried dirt in 

ker baskets to or from the road. 
































Chinese as a race excel in judging character. They 

been doing it for so many thousands of years, and have 

come so proficient in it that it takes them a very short time 

anyone up. They stand off and watch your expression 

ind movements; they listen to the tone of your voice, and 

soon know whether you are sympathetic with them or not. 

makes no difference whether they are young or old, they 

‘ll good at this and once having formed their judgment 

)f a certain person they guide all their actions in accordance 
th that judgment. 


The author views Yiianling through a temple window 


Occasionally you will find a pagan preaching doctrine on 
the streets in northwestern Hunan. I remember one fellow 
who came every night for a week and set up his stand in the 
market place, just outside the Seminary Gate. He arrived at 
8:30 p.m. and read from a “good works” book for about a half 
hour, to some fifteen or more people. His platform had a 
few red decorations, a table lamp, a stand of burning incense 
sticks, and a pot of tea with a cup. He was dressed in a white 
robe, and he read in the same tone as do the teachers in the 
classroom. 

* * * 


There is a saying among foreigners in China that: “When 
the dogs stop barking at you it is time to go home.” But is 
it? When that time comes you have become so much like the 
Chinese that the dogs do not notice you any more and you 
know you are welcome. 

Living as the Fathers do in China—wearing the same clothes 
as the Chinese, eating the same food, talking the same lan- 
guage—it takes only two ycars or so after one’s arrival before 
one notices that the dogs have stopped barking at you. Why, 
you can even approach a water buffalo and pat its side; they 
do not seem to notice any difference between you and the 
natives. (I have been tempted to sit on the back of a young 
water buffalo like the kiddies do, but I have lost my courage, 
thinking he might find out who I was; still, the owner of the 
beast has said it would be perfectly O.K.) 


Although the style or cut of Chinese clothes is very much 
the same, the well-dressed Chinese gentleman changes into 
a different color with every noticeable change in the weather. 
If the weather should change five times in a day, the gentle- 
man will appear differently dressed that number of times. 
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TROUBLE ZONE 

By Leon Dennen. 173 pages. Ziff- 

Davis Publishing Company. — $1.50 
Mr. Dennen thinks it is 
time to lay aside our 
rose-colored glasses and 
face the ugly facts about 
the plight of democracy 
in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. If we 
refuse to recognize that 
Soviet policy in the Bal- 
kans aims at systemat- L. Dennen 
ically snufling out every spark of demo- 
cratic life as we know it and setting up 
a sphere of influence patterned after 
Russia’s own totalitarian likeness, we 
shall continue to condone the betrayal 
of real democratic thinkers among Bal- 
kan peoples and shall abet the forma- 
tion of a trouble zone where World 
War III is brewing. To date our dip- 
lomatic “compromises” regarding these 
countries have been in practice no less 
than total surrenders to Russian policy. 

In chapters like “Democracy Is Sup- 
pressed in Bulgaria” and “The Martyr- 
dom of Yugoslavia,” Mr. Dennen writes 
convincingly of the unfortunate turn 
of events brought about in these coun- 
tries by Russia’s determination to foist 
her own brand of “democracy” upon 
people blessed with native leaders like 
Muraviefft, Mushanoff, and Mikhailovich. 
Only a democratic federation of Balkan 
States, this author thinks, can offset the 
threat to world peace constantly at work 
in that keg of dynamite which is the 
Trouble Zone. 

This is an informative book. It 
should not be overlooked by those in- 
‘terested in the still unsettled problems 
of the Balkan area and the Middle East. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING 

By Barbara Wootton. 180 pages. 

Univ. of N. Carolina Press. $2.00 
Freedom Under Planning is a book for 
thoughtful readers who realize modern 
democracy’s social responsibilities. While 
it would be more interesting were it not 
written against a British background, 
this fact detracts little from its discussion 
of basic principles. Nor need its plan- 
ning frighten those who fear the insid- 
ious infiltration of totalitarianism into 
democratic statecraft. The author ac- 
cepts thoroughly the truths that “the 














essence of Democracy is that the re- 
sources of the State be managed on 
behalf of all, by the representatives of 
all, for the benefit of all,” and that 
“freedom of employment is a funda- 
mental liberty.” If there be a weakness 
in the book, it lies in the author’s ad- 
mission that “it is assumed throughout 
these chapters that the planners are 
public-spirited people who seek only to 
discover the common good, and to do 
their best for it.” Unfortunately, most 
of today’s planners either do not belong 
to that group or else suffer a very er- 
roneous conception of what constitutes 
the common good. However, one must 
agree with the author that a just social 
pattern must depend upon deep changes 
in current social attitudes. 

The author knows where planning 
should stop, showing no intention of 
having the state do more than thought- 
fully prepare for and stand ready to 
compensate for the vagaries which arise 
in economics under private enterprise. 
Miss Wootton properly contends that 
“the values that matter are happiness, 
freedom, security, and the fulfillment of 
individual personalities in harmony, not 
in conflict, with one another.” Moral 
society, to fulfill its social destiny, must 
agree largely with the author's ideas. 

H. C. MCGINNIS 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN 

By Crane Brinton. 305 pages. Har- 

vard University Press. $2.50 
What augurs well to be a valuable set 
of twenty-five volumes, each dealing 
‘with the relations of the United States 
with a given nation, has been initiated 
with the publication of Professor Brin- 
ton’s present work. Since so much discus- 
sion has centered upon America’s loan 
to Britain, since so much has been said 
and written about the necessity of these 
two nations’ being close allies in the 
peace, since so many misunderstandings 
still exist on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the value of a book such as this becomes 
enhanced by the element of timeliness. 

Written simply, accurately, with 
knowledge and sympathy, the book is 
divided into four steps: a background 
description of the country, the people, 
their culture; the present conditions re- 
sulting from the war; a very brief his- 
torical sketch of British-American rela- 
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tions in the past: and then, what is 
really the meat of the book, the eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological prob- 
lems confronting the two nations in the 
future. The direction Professor Brinton 
would have the two nations take is not 
toward an Anglo-American bloc, but 
toward integration in a world society. 
If the series to follow is of the same 
caliber as this first volume, then the 
“American Foreign Policy Library,” 
which the series is being called, should 
do much to further world harmony. 
DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


AL SMITH, AMERICAN 

By Frank Graham. 242 pages. G. Pr 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
Few, if any, Americans . 
of the past several gen- © 
erations have by their 
lives merited an ade- 
quate and understand- 
ing biography as much 
as did the late Gover- 
nor Smith. His rise 
from a childhood of ™™ 
poverty spent on the F. Graham 
crooked streets of the lower East Side, 
his skill as a legislator, his unique ability 
as chief administrative officer of the 
State of New York, his warm and friend- 
ly personality, his innumerable activities 
in philanthropic endeavors of all kinds, 
and above all else, his unswerving loy- 
alty to his family, his country, and his 
God, make his life well nigh unique. 

Unfortunately, the present volume 
does not begin to tell the whole story 
of Al Smith. Perhaps the author did not 
intend that it should. At best it is a 
breezy recital in journalistic style of a 
combination of incidents, stories, and 
factual data, somewhat lacking in con- 
tinuity, except that they all pertain to 
the late Governor. The author does 
give the reader some little insight into 
what might be called the human side 
of Al Smith, his keen wit, his personal 
charm, his boundless sympathy. One 
finishes the book, however, without 
forming any adequate idea of the politi- 
cal and social principles which guided 
Al Smith during his constant struggles 
to make the laws of the State he loved 
conform to the needs of the population. 
One hears nothing of his long and vic- 
torious struggles with the power in- 
terests, his fight for the modernization 
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of the highway system, his campaign for 
the protection of the milk supply, and 
but little of his earlier campaign for 
such social legislation as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. It may be that it 
was the author’s intent to do no more 
than give to his readers a sort of homey 
picture of a friendly man, but Al Smith 
was far more than that. Unfortunately, 
the book is marred by too many careless 
errors and slips which should have been 
eliminated. Lastly, it lacks an index. 

In summary, it can be said that for 
one who knows little of the late Gover- 
nor the book might serve as a bit of an 
introduction to him, but it has little 
value for those who have any appreci- 
able knowledge of his accomplishments. 

JAMES V. HAYES 


NO TIME FOR SILENCE 

By Sylvia Lombroso. 166 pages. Roy 

Publishers. $2.50 
No Time for Silence is a six-year diary 
of a Jewish woman who with her 
professor-husband lived a hunted ex- 
istence in Fascist-ridden Italy from 
1938-1944. Separated from her children 
in distant America, Mrs. Lombroso 
originally intended this day-by-day ac- 
count for them only. However, a grow- 
ing conviction that the reality of such 


suffering as hers. should be universally 
known prompted the author to publish 
her diary in the hope that her book 


“born in sorrow” may in some way con- 
tribute to the reawakening of the con- 
science of the world. 

[he account of the history-making 
the liberation of Florence and 
of the daring activities of Ragghianti’s 


davs of 


Todt organization is easily the most 
worth-while chapter. 
The book is essentially a record of 


the persecution and sufferings of the 
Jewish people, due recognitidn being 
given to the Catholic priests who espoused 
the cause of charity and tolerante arid 
pleaded for their Jewish brothers im- 
periled by the Nazis. 

No Time for Silence is timely and in- 
teresting, but it is far from being an 
inforgettable book. 

HELEN E. MANNIX 


MY HEAD AND MY HEART 
By Helen Duprey Bullock. 235 
pages. G. P Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 
It all began when beautiful Maria Cos- 
way, society matron and dilettante 
painter, captured the heart of serious, 


lonely Thomas Jefferson. After their 


first meeting, Jefferson poured his soul’ 


into a letter—a dialogue between his 
head and his heart, in which he vacil- 
lates between continuing friendship 


with the entrancing lady, or listening 
to his head and attending to the press- 


ing duties of his political and diplomatic 
life 





This letter is the high point of the 
book, in fact the excuse why it is in ex- 
istence at all. It is delightfully whimsical 
and revealing, the work of a “naturally” 
religious man, honestly trying to live 
according to his lights. 

However, his heart convinces his head 
that the latter is not always sensible, 
and he and Maria keep up a chatty cor- 
respondence during the years Jefferson 
is in Paris as American Minister. Gradu- 
ally, the letters become less frequent. 
Jefferson retires, living contentedly at 
Monticello among his grandchildren; 
Maria Cosway, now a widow, devotes 
herself to the instruction of young girls 
as head of a convent. And so, in peace 
and calm the curtain closes over their 
brief interlude. 

Apart from the one charming dia- 
logue, there is not much of moment 
either in the letters or the story. Defi- 
nitely on the “light reading” list. 

PAULA HALLER 


THE SAINTS THAT MOVED 
THE WORLD 

By Rene Fulop-Miller. 446 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50 
A stimulating total im- 
pression is made by the | 
author’s presentation of | 
five giants among the | 
saints, Anthony, Augus- - 
tine, Francis, Ignatius, 
and Teresa. He portrays 
their lives as being 
motivated respectively 
by: renunciation, intel- 
lect, love, will power, and ecstasy. His 
service is to highlight many of the 
substantial contributions of these saints 
to medieval and modern life. To read 
herein about their temporal existence is 
to acquire a renewed sense of their 
spiritual stature and of the timeliness 
and timelessness of their legacy. 

However, the author is less successful 
in suggesting the “cultural and sociolog- 
ical” significance than in painting the 
lives of this quintet. Untempered en- 
thusiasm, insufficiently wide and dis- 
criminating reading, and inexact writ- 
ing occasionally result in generalization 
and oversimplification that provoke 
challenge. 

For example, in the chapter on “St. 
Francis, the Saint of Love,” the author 
(known to Catholics especially through 
his Leo XIII and The Power and Secret 
of the Jesuits) states: that the lay move- 
ment of the third order of St. Francis 
effected the fall of feudalism; that the 
“original joy and beauty of the Chris- 
tian way of life” bad been forgotten for 
a ‘thousand years until St. Francis’ ex- 
ample and message rediscovered it; and 
that until his advent, “medieval piety 

. had lost itself in supersensual spec- 
ulations. Its life came dangerously close 


R.Fulop-Miller 
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to being paralyzed in theological sophis. 
try.” 

The choice of these three examples is 
not meant to derogate the greatness of 
St. Francis, for whom this reviewer has 
profound veneration, but to illustrate 
the fact that some matters are more 
complex than the author has indicated. 

Although not all readers will approve 
his technique of selecting one trait as 


the dominating force in each saint's life, , 


he does succeed in making them come 
alive. St. Anthony emerges with most 
vividness; St. Teresa is sketched least 
clearly of the five. 


ELIZABETH ANN MURPHY 


BUILDING LENIN’S RUSSIA 

By Simon Liberman, 228 pages. 

Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.00 
Simon Liberman describes himself as 
a friend of the Russian revolution but 
not a Communist. As a young man in 
Vienna, he became an ardent disciple 
of Karl Marx and returned to Russia 
to take part in the revolution of 1905 
as a member of the Menshevik party. 
Remaining in Russia after this abortive 
revolution, Liberman began working in 
the vast Russian lumber industry and 
by 1917 was recognized by the leaders 
of the Bolshevist revolution as a lead- 
ing. expert in that industry. For that 
reason he was called on by Lenin to 
aid the new Communist government in 
bringing order into the newly nation- 
alized lumber industry. He worked for 
the government as a nonparty special- 
ist for eight years, and then, after being 
cleared of charges brought against him 
by the secret police, decided to sever 


his connections with the state and to: 


remain out of Russia. He lived in Paris 
until 1938 and since then in the United 
States. 

His book is a curious mixture of self 
adulation and a desperate defense of 
the Communist system against the charge 
of being a failure. Liberman is satisfied 
that the Communists, particularly Lenin, 
used him for eight years in the business 
of nationalizing the lumber industry 
simply because there was no one else 
who could do the work, and, because 
he was indispensible, tolerated his lack 
of enthusiasm for the Communist Party 
and his criticism of their inefficiency 
and insincerity. But no one else may 


criticize the Communist government and 


its works to Liberman. He rises to the 
defense of it and them zealously. 
There are many interesting parts of 
this autobiography that will appeal to 
the student of the early days of the 
Communist revolution. The character 
sketches of the leading Communists of 
the early days are vivid and the descrip- 
tions of the meetings of the various 
committees, their ridiculous mistakes, and 
so forth, are entertaining. But the period 
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in which Liberman lived has passed in- 
to history and his opinions and infor- 
mation are rarely applicable to the Com- 
munist dictatorship governing Russia 
today. 


PETER QUINN, C.P. 


TOMORROW'S TRADE 

By Stuart Chase. 156 pages. Twen- 

tieth Century Fund. 
The vexatious problems 
of foreign trade as well 
as the attendant issues 
of the balance of pay- | 
ments and international © 
monetary _ stabilization 
are ably covered by this 
yolume which is the © 
fifth in a series of six ® 
reports on postwar ques- —§, Chase 
tions now facing America’s people. 

Arguing that Russia, Britain, and the 
United States will constitute the politi- 
cal core of the world, Mr. Chase indi- 
cates that although some groups in this 
country favor multilateral trading, in- 
ternational demand for it is small. In 
fact, our case for freer trade is seriously 
handicapped by the fact that we have 
the highest tariff on earth. Russia, irre- 
spective of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, will continue to operate her ex- 
ports and imports. as a state monopoly, 
and the British Government intends to 
control foreign trade to a greater extent 
than previously. All other nations must 
follow the leadership of the Big Three; 
whether they will fall into a sterling 
bloc, a dollar bloc, or a ruble bloc 
remains to be seen. Such blocs would 
cripple tomorrow’s trade. 

Chase’s program for better foreign 
commerce includes the following: first, 
applying the compensatory device to 
maintain full employment at home; sec- 
ond, ascertaining what we need and 
want from abroad and arranging to ob- 
tain it without requiring it to scale high 
tariff walls; third, using exports to bal- 
ance imports on a material-for-material 
basis, and building up the economic 
strength and the standard of living of 
friendly nations; fourth, adopting the 
Bretton Woods proposals for better cur- 
rency and banking, and also other in- 
ternational agencies for the control of 
cartels, air transport, food, oil, immi- 
gration, and shipping; fifth, avoiding 
the export of goods and services abroad 
without providing for corresponding im- 
ports. MARY E. MURPHY 





LABOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 
By Aaron Levenstein. 253 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75 
From a vantage point of long associa- 
tion and active participation in the field 
of labor relations, Mr. Levenstein has 
attempted to review the present indus- 





$1.00. 


trial situation. For the purposes of his 
analysis he has, perhaps unfortunately, 
chosen to predicate the entire problem 
on the basis of the Montgomery Ward 
case. He has, in effect, made Mr. Sewell 
Avery and Mr. Samuel Wolchok the 
exponents of the typical positions taken 
by management and labor, respectively. 
While the problems arising in the Mont- 
gomery Ward dispute are some indica- 
tion of the general problems arising 
when management and labor both “join 
hands” across the bargaining table, they 
do not constitute in the final analysis 
an adequate criterion upon which to 
base all of America’s present labor re- 
lations. This method of approach does, 
in effect, become unwieldy and is unfair 
to both management and labor in the 
generic sense. 

As former attorney for the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook, 
and Novelty Workers Union, Mr. Lev- 
enstein’s approach is, more often than 
not, one of a representative of organized 
labor. Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of this book is his criticism of the 
confusion arising from the wartime gov- 
ernmental controls or attempted restric- 
tions upon the right of labor and man- 
agement freely to negotiate their own 
problems, as contrasted with artificial 
and compulsory governmental arbitra- 
tion. Although extremely critical of the 
government’s wartime controls, the gen- 
eral tenor of the work would seem to 
indicate that the author believes that 
some form of federal control is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Levenstein is pessimistic about 
the future relations between manage- 
ment and labor and is especially an- 
noyed by the inability of labor leaders 
to advance a definite political platform. 

QUENTIN YOUNG 


HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN 
TRY—THE CHALLENGE OF 
TOMORROW 

By Sam A. Lewisohn. 112 pages. 

Harper Brothers. - $2.00 
Except for an occasional flash of inter- 
esting style or content, this reviewer 
found Mr. Lewisohn’s book quite dull 
and packed with clichés. It constantly 
makes general statements, most of which 
are mere platitudes. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that 
today management and labor do not in 
the main claim to differ on the funda- 
mental natural law principles or con- 
clusions regarding labor relations. They 
differ largely in the application of these 
principles. In other words, they differ 
in those prudential judgments concern- 
ing which informed men of good will 
constantly differ. (This is not to say that 
there is always information or good will 
on both sides of the collective bargain- 
ing table.) But it serves no useful pur- 
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pose in the face of such differences to 
piece a book together by a boring accu- 
mulation of such bromides as: “Hence 
the resourceful, socially responsible em- 
ployer regards it as part of his profes- 
sional duty to develop constructive 
methods of co-operation with unions. 

. . Every production executive should 
study-his particular situation and create 
conditions which will bring about 
among his employees the best feeling 
of satisfaction. . . . The resistance to 
technological changes which employers 
are encountering from unions . . . is 
often shortsighted. One cannot promote 
justice . . . unless there is an adequate 
industrial relations department.” 

One could multiply such quotations 
to the point of boredom. On the whole, 
I believe the author has placed too 
naive a reliance upon modern psy- 
chology (whatever that is!) and the help 
it will give to employers and foremen 
in resolving labor disputes. Knowledge 
is not virtue, despite Socrates and Mr. 
Lewisohn. What the world needs par- 
ticularly today is more virtue rather 
than more knowledge. The reading of 
books on industrial management will 
not necessarily confer the virtue of pru- 
dence or indeed any other virtue. Of 
course, we cannot blame this on the 
writers of the books, but Mr. Lewisohn’s 
effort seems especially ineffective be- 
cause even his contribution to increased 
knowledge is so uniformly platitudinous. 

GODFREY SCHMIDT 


THE LATIN AMERICAN FRONT 
By Joseph F. Privitera. 212 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $2.25 

This book was released i 

to the public on Decem- “sty 

ber 9, but like some of 3 

the movies with war 

themes that are only § 
now being shown, it is # 
already slightly out of ~ 
date. It was written in 
the heat of war and pre- * 
sents the author’s views J, Privitera 
of the Latin American Front—psycho- 
logical, economic, and political—as it 
was several months ago, before the more 
recent developments took place in Ar- 
gentina, before the anti-Vargas revolu- 
tion, before the disbanding of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, and before 
the Apristas came to power in Peru. 
Even apart from this initial handicap, 
the book is incomplete, not fully digested, 
and weak in historical perspective. It is 
another essay on a subject that has at- 
tracted the attention of legions of 
American publicists, but it adds nothing 
significant, either in information or in 
interpretation, to what has long been 
current coin. A book on Latin America 
by a Catholic might conceivably depart 
from the standard pattern far enough to 
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| Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., presents 
the story of his life as a missionary among 
4 the Chinese. In simple, sincere, yet graphic 
language, he reports his work and his ex- 
i periences in the Hunan Territory of China. 
) A vivid portrait of the Chinese and of the 
missionaries who labor among them. 


Most Rev. Richard Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, writes in the Foreword: 


“In 


Union City 


days of such danger we must cut quickly to the heart of reality. Hunan 


Harvest has done this. Father Maguire has wasted no time in platitudes or polite 
sayings. He has shown the missioner as he really is: a man vital, alert, capable: 
Neither a plaster saint nor an eccentric.’. . .” 
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give us the Catholic angle. This was 
not done. Dr. Privitera’s approach to 
Liberalism, for example, is more im 
keeping with the ideological tastes of 
The Nation than with the pronounce. 
ment on the subject of Pius IX; and the 
author inevitably falls into the conceit 
of referring to the Enlightened Oligarchs 
of Argentina and Chile of the past cen- 
tury as conservatives. 

There is, I think, a great deal of 
unnecessary space devoted to the tragedy 
of Puerto Rico. Everybody will agree 
with Dr. Privitera’s remarks, but Puerto 
Rico is a domestic not an inter-Ameri- 
can concern. The reflections on the 
Nationalist movement in Argentina, on 
the Chilean Popular Front, and on the 
Aprista movement are little more than 
platitudinous. Dr. Privitera makes the 
prediction that “if the Catholics of 
America are not interested in saving 
Catholicism in the lands to the south, 
by the turn of the century, much of 
Latin America will be Protestant.” In 
view of the other predictions in the 
book, some of which have already 
proved innocuous, I venture to believe 
that the Holy Ghost will not abandon 


so considerable a part of the universal ° 


Church into the hands of our heretical 
brethren. 

Dr. Privitera is certainly as well 
equipped as anybody to analyze the 
Latin-American scene; and his book will 
be read with profit by a wide range of 
people. But because his approach was 
apparently popular and seemingly writ- 
ten for the less intellectually alert sector 
of the population, the thinking man will 
probably feel that the author does not 
advance either our knowledge or our 
insight into Latin America to a degree 
sufficient to justify the appearance of 
still another book on the subject. 

MANOEL CARDOZO 


ADVENTURE IN: DIPLOMACY 

By Kenneth Pendar,- 279 pages. 

Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.00 
Sent to North Africa by the State De- 
partment as one of the helpers of Robert 
Murphy, Kenneth Pendar, though not 
a career diplomat, had a hand for a 
year and a half in the preparation of 
our African landing and an_ intimate 
view of all the consequent intricate 
relations with the French and Arab 
leaders. He writes fluently, candidly, 
and, at times, indiscreetly, giving sharp 
glimpses of all the French keymen torn 
between the allegiances they were 
bound in honor to maintain and the 
obvious advantages of accepting the 
rescue we brought them: “Petain, to 
North Africa, was the spirit of France, 
carrying on in an hour of darkness, 
mystically imbued with leadership, wait- 
ing his time to restore France.” “Nogués 


was not pro-Nazi.” Weygand, “a man 
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of extraordinary personality,” showed 
“ingenuity and patriotism” and worked 
with Murphy. Darlan, before our ar- 
rival, worked with the Nazi, “but in the 
belief that only through their friendship 
could France survive. He was not a 
traitor to France.” After the Nazi broke 
the armistice, he was glad to work with 
us for the same reason. Of Giraud, Pen- 
dar writes: “I have never seen a man 
with a greater flame of patriotism or a 
more childlike honesty.” 

Who then is the villain in the play? 
It turns out to be De Gaulle: “Men of 
the highest character and devoted pa- 
triotism could not forget that he had 
taken arms against his own country.” 
Churchill is quoted as saying: “Oh, let’s 
don’t speak of him. We call him Jeanne 
dArc, and we're looking for some 
bishops to burn him.” For Pendar, De 
Gaulle was personally ambitious and, to 
gain his ends, fomented friction among 
Frenchmen, between the United States 
and Great Britain, and vice versa. 

Friends of France will be glad to see 
the good faith of so many Frenchmen 
rehabilitated. Nor will even those who 
would not become De Gaullists believe 
that De Gaulle was as black as he is 
made to appear in this book. With its 
pictures of many-sided intrigues, clashes 
of personalities and interests, and dis- 
sensions among natural friends, it is 
not reassuring as to the future of in- 
ternational relations. But it is fasci- 
nating, indispensable reading. 

LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF 
OUR TIMES 

By Luigi Sturzo. 182 pages. Long- 

mans, Green & Company. $2.00 
Don Luigi Sturzo has 
sharply felt the evil 
pressure of the times. 
However, his  fifteen- 
year exile, which fol- 
lowed upon the disso- 
lution of the Partito 
Popolare in Italy, has 
only strengthened and 
deepened his ardor for 
Christian Democracy. There is no bit- 
terness in his call to arms after the long 
years of exile but merely deathless hope 
that will not let him rest. 

In Spiritual Problems of Our Times 
he draws the basic map for the counter 
attack. Primarily a spiritual book and 
not sociological, it nevertheless logically 
points the way toward a better social 
life. It deals with the principles upon 
which the world must be nourished 
back to health. “Society is fundament- 
ally a good, but it can become an evil 
if it is penetrated by the evil spirit. 
Only if it is animated by the spirit of 
Christ can society become a salutary 
means for the individual, just as the in- 
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dividual animated by the spirit of Christ 
can renew society.” 

Accordingly, Don Luigi Sturzo divides 
his book into two parts: “The Quest 
of the Truth” and “The Quest of the 
Good.” It is in the earnest pursuit of 
these two quests that man, and ulti- 
mately society, can be renewed. There 
is meat for the philosopher in Chapter 
IV, which is based on a discussion of 
“The Absolute’—a discussion that took 
place at the philosophical Congress held 
at Oxford in 1930. The whole is gen- 
erally fresh in its approach; and the 
examples, chosen to illustrate the prin- 
ciples, are drawn from such surprisingly 
varied sources as The Divine Comedy, 
the art of Blake, and contemporary 
Italian politics. 

Before returning to his native Italy, 
Luigi Sturzo here gives us a farewell 
message which deserves a careful heed- 
ing. He summons us to offset the sepa- 
ratist tendencies of our secular culture. 

JOHN L. MADDEN 


OFFICIALLY DEAD 


By Quentin Reynolds. 244 pages. 

Random House. $2.75 
The hero of this real-life adventure 
story is Columbus Darwin Smith, com- 
mander of the USS Wake at the time of 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. A life- 
long sailor, whose moral concepts have 
obviously been formed by the traditions 
of the sea, “Smitty” was a well-known 
character in the Orient before the war 
and had acquired considerable facility 
in speaking Chinese. Interned by the 
Japanese, recaptured after an attempted 
escape, and sentenced to ten years in 
the prize jail established by the Nip- 
ponese at Shanghai, the Commander 
and two companions plan and carry 
out a second dramatic escape from the 
Ward Road Prison. 

Undeterred by their weakened phy- 
sical condition and undismayed by the 
prospect of being beheaded if captured, 
the trio fought their way through 
twenty miles of Japanese-infested terri- 
tory to join the Nationalist army of 
China. Incidental to the account of this 
perilous journey, there isa gracious 
spotlighting of the character of China’s 
brave peasantry—their loyalty, courtesy, 
and hospitality at a time when all three 
of these virtues were risky investments. 

This is an exciting book and, to some 
extent, an inspiring one. But thoughtful 
people will discover a certain hollow- 
ness about the heroism of these three 
men who were officially dead; it is too 
human; it never seems to be sparked by 
the thought of God or divine provi- 
dence or eternal life; it is the out- 
growth of a very inadequate ideal—to 
fight bravely and to die with stoic calm. 


MARY E. SHIELDS 
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RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN 
WORLD 

By Max M. Laserson. 275 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
Professor Laserson tries 
once more to convince 
American public opin- 
ion that Soviet Russia 
has given up any idea 
of world revolution and, 
particularly since she 
became an ally of the 
Western powers, is her- 
self entering the West- 
ern community of nations. As a matter 
of fact, the critical reader only sees that 
some revolutionary methods have been 
revised after the stabilization of the 
Soviet state, without, however, granting 
real freedom to its people. And what is 
called “westernization,” is nothing but 
a revival of Russian nationalism in its 
most imperialistic form. 

The reconquest of territories west of 
the “line of the Latin alphabet” is 
specifically described under the reveal- 
ing title, “A Revision of Self-Determina- 
tion.” The author admits that the soviet- 
ization of the three Baltic states had 
only an extremely “tenuous” justifica- 
tion. But what he says about Poland is 
simply a not-too-clear summary of a 
book which he recently published, in 
collaboration with Professor J. T. Shot- 
well, on Polish-Russian relations. As 
just one example of his misleading ap- 
proach to that problem, it might be 
pointed out that without having made 
the slightest reference to the cruel mass- 
deportations from Soviet-occupied Po- 
land after 1939, he speaks of “hundreds 
of thousands of Polish refugees” to 
whom the allied Soviet Union “gave 
rescue, shelter, and food.” 

The book ends with a glorification 
of Russia’s-role in postwar organization 
where she is supposed to create “a 
synthesis between Clemenceau’s national 
clairvoyance and Wilson’s universal 
structures.” But here again the reader 
will only find a confirmation that Rus- 
sia has decided to control, one way or 
another, not only all the “minority 
states” (?) between her and Germany, 
but so much western territory. that she 
“became for the first time in history, 
temporarily the immediate ‘neighbor’ 
of the United States, France, and Brit- 
ain.” That, and only that, is “Russia’s 
shift to the West.” 





M. Laserson | 
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NO DREAMERS WEAK 

By Michael de la Bedoyere. 168 

pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00 
One of the most acceptable compliments 
you can pay to man of the twentieth 
century is to call him a realist. Yet, 
oddly enough, professed lovers of real- 
ism are gradually abandoning those 
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Christian concepts whereby our West- 
ern culture has secured and maintained 
its understanding of reality. An attempt 
to offset this strangulation of the spirit, 
No Dreamers Weak is a study of the 
Christian’s realistic approach to the 
moral problems brought to the fore- 
ground by the recent war and a plea 
for the shouldering of individual respon- 
sibility in the making of a new world. 

Social irresponsibility and mental 
servility are listed as the basic short- 
comings which incapacitate Christians 
for fulfilling their destiny in contem- 
porary society. For those who acknowl- 
edge no social responsibility or who are 
befogged about its foundations, there 
is a chapter on “The Political and 
Social Consequences of the Incarna- 
tion.” Here the influence of this doctrine 
on our Western way of life is treated 
with rare perceptiveness. 

A highlight section of the book con- 
tains a series of character readings in 
which Germany, France, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Russia are sub- 
jected to a shrewd and penetrating 
scrutiny. 

There is so much sound and solid 
thought in this book that one hesitates 
to criticize it adversely at all. But the 
fact remains that it is unnecessarily 
hard reading; the author does not always 
make it clear just where he is.going; 
there is a looseness and indefiniteness 
about his development; and in attempt- 
ing to solve a very well-stated dilemma 
with which modern warfare confronts a 
Christian, Mr. de la Bedoyere seems to 
come perilously close to saying that 
there comes a time when evil can be 
overcome only by adopting the methods 
of evil and then fighting it on an equal 
footing, but with evil calling the rules 
of the game. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE GERMANS IN HISTORY 

By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 

584 pages. Columbia Univ. Press. $5.00 
A book containing as 
many quotations as this 
one is bound to include | 
some good material. 
Moreover, the presenta- 
tion of a number of 
significant, but little 
known facts, for in- 
stance from medieval , 
history, deserves the in- }{, Loewenstein 
terest of the critical reader. But in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the funda- 
mental theses and methods of the author 
are so objectionable that the book should 
not be recommended to readers who are 
not already thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject matter. 

Herr Loewenstein’s claim to be a phi- 
losopher may be contested. He makes an 
astonishing attempt to reconcile Cath- 
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olic doctrine with Hegelian philosophy 
and seems to believe that he has dis- 
covered in Duns Scotus something like 
the “missing link” between Saint Au- 
gustine and Hegel. I wonder also 
whether Loewenstein should be called 
a historian. 

An Austrian-born German nationalist, 
the author advocates a thoroughly Ger- 
manocentric interpretation of history. 
He wants Germany to be enlarged by 
the annexation of Austria and other 
“border provinces,” in which plebiscites 
might obtain pro-German majorities. 
According to his plans, there should be 
no political parties in Germany, but a 
Chief Executive who would nominate 
his own successor and would perhaps 
adopt the Kaiser title. 

Little Belgium, victim of two Ger- 
man invasions, is insulted, by a refer- 
ence te “the fantastic propaganda stories 
of alleged German atrocities, which, as 
one knows, greatly influenced American 
public opinion.” Dinant and Tamines, 
where the worst German massacres of 
civilians took place in 1914,.are not 
mentioned by Loewenstein, just as 
Dachau, Oswiecim, and Bergen-Belsen 
have no place in The German in His- 
tory. When the City Administration of 
Dinant published (in 1930, I believe) 
a German translation of the most im- 
portant documents pertinent to the Ger- 
man invasion, the authorities of the 
Weimar Republic declared the book 
unmailable in Germany. Some of those 
in power were obviously interested in 
maintaining the kind of faked history 
interpretation which served so well to 
make the Germans ready for Hitler and 
the new war. A rehash of that same 
faked history, with a sauce of Hegel- 
ianism, romanticism, and humanitarian- 
ism, is dished out to the American pub- 
lic in Loewenstein’s book. 

WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


PASCAL AND HIS SISTER 
JACQUELINE 

By M. V. Woodgate. 200 pages. B 

Herder Book Company. $2.00 
Pascal And His Sister Jacqueline is the 
story of a unique and moving devo- 
tion between the brilliant Pascal and 
his gifted sister who was his trail-blazer 
in the adventure of spiritual discovery. 
Jacqueline became a nun in the clois- 
tered convent of Port Royal in Paris, 
and her spiritual eagerness was an in- 
spiration for Pascal’s subsequent con- 
version. Port Royal was earnest and 
single-hearted, but its spiritual directors 
were tainted with Jansenism, and a 
storm of debate swirled over everyone 
associated with the convent. 

Blaise Pascal, in an effort to discredit 
those who had attacked Jansenism, is- 
sued his famous Provincial Letters which 
Rome promptly condemned and placed 


on the Index. This spiritual conflict so 
literally broke Jacqueline’s heart, inno- 


cent of theological disparities, that it 
has been said she died of the formula 
she was forced to sign in condemnation 
of Jansenism. Blaise, however, with a 
freer insight became convinced of the 
heretical evil of Jansenism and sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Holy See. 
This is not biography after the Bos- 
well manner, but it is occasionally high- 
lighted with extracts from family cor- 
respondence which vitalize the narrative. 
CAROLYN E. SPENCER 


SHORT NOTICES 


ELEVEN LADY-LYRICS. By Fray An- 
gelico Chavez. 95 pages. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.25. The spirit of St. Francis 
breathes through these charming lyrics and 
other poems written by one of his sons. 
There is about them an absence of preten- 
tiousness, together with a Franciscan devo- 
tion to little things, to little towns like 
Lidice and to little creatures like flies and 
newts and toads and goldfish. Here you will 
find Franciscan gallantry toward lovely 
ladies—toward Our Blessed Lady and Lady 
Poverty and nuns who are still found fair 
on their golden wedding day. Fray Angelico 
is a man with gay songs in his heart and, 
like his father Francis, he sings them in lan- 
guage which simple folk can understand. 


SERMON OUTLINES. By William R. 
O’Connor, 133 pages. Newman Book Shop. 
$2.25. Father O’Connor is Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, New York. In this collection 
of short sermons for Sundays and holydays, 
he presents his fellow priests with a valu- 
able aid toward achieving a fruitful min- 
istry in the pulpit. Simple yet meaty, writ- 
ten without studied artistry, and designed 
for a conversational mode of delivery, these 
instructions cover a surprisingly large field 
of both dogma and morals. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Brideshead Revisited by Evelyn Waugh 
> With these “sacred and profane 
memories of Captain Charles Ryder,” 
Evelyn Waugh becomes the peer of the 
best novelists writing in English today. 
Che book is a not altogether unexpected 
departure from what he has previously 
done. His earlier novels, admirable of 
their kind, were more fireworks displays 
than novels: coruscating, dazzling, but 
essentially insubstantial save by impli- 
cation. But here one finds texture and 
depth of the most impressive kind. Now 
and again there are indications that Mr. 
Waugh is still in full command of the 
unique talents which won him what 
recognition he has had to date. How- 
ever, these are now but incidentally~ 
employed as this extraordinary novelist 
enters a new, and major, phase of his 
career. In this book one finds the wit, 
the pure comedy, the caustic commen- 
tary, the verbal adroitness synonymous 
with Waugh, but there is a great deal 
more to it. 

srideshead is the country home of a 
titled Catholic family. When Captain 


Ryder’s unit takes it over during the - 


war, Ryder alone of the military com- 
pany is familiar with the place. Years 
before, he visited it as an Oxford un- 
dergraduate, brought by the family’s 
younger son, Sebastian. Gradually he. 
was drawn into the lives of its fascinat- 
ing inhabitants, trying to rescue Sebas- 
tian from wet rot, falling in love with 
Julia after both he and she were mar- 
ried, witnessing the crystallization of 
the several fates of the pious, possessive 
mother; the estranged, vpostate father; 
the rigorous, dutiful elder son; the per- 
cipient, generous younger daughter. Re- 
turning, he sees their story whole. 

The bony structure of this novel is 
the persistence, the power, and the 
strange flowering of the Faith in lives 
crowded and choked with things at 
variance with the Faith. That bony 
structure, delicately but unmistakably 
defined and perfectly articulated, is 
»verlaid with the flesh of passion, feel- 
ing, individuality, and dressed: in the 
garish raiment of the between-wars 
decades. All this is superbly set forth. 
No word is carelessly put down; every 
word belongs; every stroke counts; and 
no stroke is heavy. Waugh has a pro- 
found story to tell. He builds it fault- 


lessly. Much of it he communicates by 
suggestion which, cumulatively, becomes 
revelation. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


Arch of Triumph by Erich Maria Re- 
marque 
> Paris in the months just before the 
outbreak of war in 1939 is the scene 
of this lengthy, bleak, subtle, horrifying 
novel. The city itself is brought alive in 
masterly, if somber, fashion. The doom 
overhanging it is palpable, but the only 
ones acutely and constantly aware of it 
are_the refugees from totalitarian coun- 
tries whose temporary, uneasy haven it 
is. 

Chief of these is Radic, a German 
doctor in his forties, who has fled the 


Nazi Reich after torture and imprison-— 


ment and. the death of the woman he 
loved. In France illegally, Radic merely 
exists, going through the motions of 
his profession as the unlicensed assis- 
tant of French surgeons far less com- 
petent than he. He is numb, the victim 
of a trauma. A chance encounter with a 
woman refugee stirs his atrophied inner 
self. The encounter develops into a love 
affair which, just as it ripens, is blighted 
by the realization that the woman is in- 
curably promiscuous. But Radic has 
been roused from his apathy. His en- 
slavement to the nightmarish past is 
broken by his discovering in Paris his 
Gestapo torturer and his hunting and 
destroying this monster. At the book’s 
end the woman is dead, the war is on, 
and Radic is headed for a French con- 
centration camp. But he has strength 
and purpose he previously lacked. 

One cannot but admire the imagina- 
tive richness and consistency of this 
work and its excellently proportioned, 
paced, and sustained execution. It is a 
sharp representation and a grim inter- 
pretation of a world rotting, putrefying 
before one’s eyes. The spectacle thus 
afforded is unpleasant, often extremely 
so, and the author's estimate of human 
nature is of the naturalistic and deter- 
ministic kind. There are many characters 
and incidents incisively depicted, if with 
no moral meaning. Social decadence and 
catastrophe are here portrayed with 
smashing impact and a_ lingering, 
haunting sadness. 

(Appleton-Century. $3.00) 
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Focus by Arthur Miller 

> Mr. Miller’s theme is the senseless. 
ness of anti-Semitism. He relates the 
almost wholly improbable, but affecting, 
story of Lawrence Newman. Newman is 
a typical American bourgeois, relishing 
the order, comfort, and security of his 
life, intellectually and spiritually otiose. 
He is anxious to be on the safe side; 
on the side, that is, of those who wield 
power of whatever kind. He has a good 
job with a firm which employs no Jews; 
he is friendly with neighbors of a strong 
anti-Semitic bent. 

Newman has eye trouble, as symbolic, 
of course, as it is physical. This reaches 
the point where he cannot see without 
glasses. But glasses make him look Jew- 
ish. His employers and neighbors notice 
this at once and turn hostile. He begins 
to feel the edge and weight of anti- 
Semitism; first he is flicked, then brutally 
lashed. Slowly, reluctantly, he develops 
a concern for something more than his 
own hide and fights the irrational evil 
of anti-Semitism. 

The author makes his point and 
achieves isolated passages of clarity and 
force. For the most part, however, this 
novel is laboriously contrived and far- 
fetched. Anyone seriously concerned 
about anti-Semitism will recognize that 
Mr. Miller has done the cause of justice 
and charity a serious disservice in sug- 
gesting that anti-Semitism in America 
is almost exclusively the doing of Cath- 
olics. In Focus there is much quite as 
vicious, distortive, as one might find -in 
the most stupid anti-Semitic literature. 
(Reynald-and Hitchcock. $2.50) 


Where My Love Sleeps by Clifford 
Dowdey 

> There is not a trace of conventional 
Old South romance in Mr. Dowdey’s 
thoughtful, minor-key novel of the last 
days of Confederacy. The months which 
saw the destruction of Lee’s armies are 
the time; Virginia is the place. Blount 
Mathis is a staff officer who, before the 
war, had been an architect. With two 
other officers, one a flamboyant believer 
in aristocratic privilege, the second a 
man who sees the war exclusively in 
terms of statistics, he comes to a decay- 
ing plantation, meets a girl with a 
strange, shadowed past, falls in love with 
her, discovers her involvement with 
another, and wrestles simultaneously 
thereafter with the problem of freeing 
her from her crippling antecedents and 
the ever-clearer prospects. of military 
defeat. 

In the end, after seeming success, he 
loses the girl in death, and the South is 
crushed. But his vision of a new social 
order, more just than its predecessor, 
buoys him up to start anew. 

Here is a graphic study of the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy. The military 
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_detail is well handled; the battle scenes 
are striking, and their development is 
comprehensible. The background, in- 
yolving elements other than the military, 
js vividly sketched. And the bitterly 
flavored love story makes its contribution 
io the exposition of a cancerous way of 
life. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


The Long Road by Natalie Shipman 

>» Novels fall into two categories: those 
which have to be written because the 
author has something to say and those 
which patently do not have to be written 
but are simply concocted, somehow kept 
going, and brought arbitrarily to a 
close. Miss Shipman’s book belongs in 
the second class. 

It centérs in a wounded veteran, Tom 
Allison, who returns to Brooke, the girl 
to whom he had been married but four 
months before he went overseas. In those 
four months they knew gaiety, tender- 
ness, and satisfaction. But they come 
together again as apprehensive strangers. 
Their attempts to make a common life 
seem helpless at first. Tom is gruff and 
distant; Brooke is lightly but annoyingly 
attentive to a slim Alexander Woollcott. 
Misunderstanding and selfishness drive 
the two apart. But, thanks to the good 
sense and tact of Brooke’s stepmother, 
they find a way to happiness. When last 
seen, they are in perfect harmony on a 
farm. Short, smooth, vapid. 
(Prentice-Hall. $2.00) 


Dark Was the Wilderness by P. W. 
O'Grady and Dorothy Dunn 

> The authors recount the Christianiza- 
tion of the Huron Indians, principally 
by the Jesuit Fathers, in the seventeenth 
century. Their central characters are 
the Huron brothers, Chiwatenwa and 
Teondechorran. The former is a kind 
of untutored philosopher whose reflec- 
tions prepare him for, and make him 
long after, the truth the missionaries 
preach. The latter is fiercely and, it 
seems, incorrigibly pagan. The Hurons 
have to cope with plague and the mur- 
derous hatred of the Iroquois. The 
Jesuits gre faced with Indian suspicion 
and the perils of the wilderness. The 
narrative traces the Hurons’ fall and 
practical extinction and the mission- 
aries’ success and martyrdom, with first 
one brother, then the other, becoming 
the priests’ auxiliary and God's staunch 
warrior. 

The reader’s interest is engaged by 
the subject matter. This is all true, and 
it abounds in drama and_ heroism. 
But there is nothing of the novelist’s 
art in the presentation of the factual 
material. Of that the authors either 


know nothing or command nothing. A 
more clumsily done novel is scarcely 
conceivable. 

(Bruce. $2.00) 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
‘s Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degree 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
—, TED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


beral Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Aecredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City - 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,20"5."', 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others 4 need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 

















WHISPERINGS TO GOD 


By Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 
A book designed to stimulate thought on the dignity and destiny 
of those who follow Christ. Under 256 topical headings the 
author has arranged a series of solidly packed paragraphs deal- 
ing with everyday aspects of the Christian life. 141 pages. $1.50. 


Order from 


The Sign 


Union City 


New Jersey 








SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs 
or symbols; uses ABC's. Easy to learn; 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a 
job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in —— offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet to 


Dept. 2302-6, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 









VOCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 











143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A DARING #4 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e@ 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 








WANTED—Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ices. Good supervision and adequate 
salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Transportation paid to San 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 

















WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


i to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
stolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 


tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 


chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Mary’s 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, whe receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS 


MOST SACRED HEART 
. OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart al = home or foreign 
missions are invited to wr 

Superior, St. Miche!’ s Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 











VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting let on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Gandidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 

















Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


rhe Hospital Sisters of St. Franci« care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
rhey also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 














THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the Inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Gonvent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The ‘Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George’ s 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 


the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
sunerior. 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
- FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


oe ne to write to 2 Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


Young Community with large missionary field 
on Texas border. Entire time devoted to 
teaching Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 

















—A New Pamphlet— 
THE BEST PART 


s a short explanation of the nature and method 
of mental prayer. Treating prayer as a conver- 
sation with God and as a means of “tuning in" 
to hear Him speaking to us, it deals with the 
diverse roles of the intellect, will, and phantasy. 
The problem of distractions is handled with 
skill 

Copies may be obtained from the author. 
Single copies: !0c $7.00 per hundred 


(Rev.) Father Benjamin, C.P. 


St. Ann's Monastery 
1239 St. Ann St. Scranton, Pa. 











They Also Serve 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Hi. . 





























| Alexian Brother. Recruits eager to p: 
|| ticipate in this great work o 
||| urged to communicate with the -—- — 


C brat s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


HE ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ's Army of Religious. 
| Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 

| and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 
| 


| Young men of courage will find the aes of their vocational ic eal in the life of an 


meres are ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
108 James Blvd. 


Signal Mountain, Tenn. 











and are willing to work as 
N. Y. Please give age, education, and 
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Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become nite but ge called to Religious life 
members of the Society of 
write to Father John A. Prabang S.J., 501 ~— Fordham 


sche 


Jesus, are invited to 
New York 58, 





Brothers do not study or teach. They help im temporal concerns in the 
or ‘oreign missions. 


for requesting Leng er Jesuit 
colleges 
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Which Delegate? 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
In reading over “Current Fact and Com- 


ment” in your January issue under the 
heading, “Building on Sand,” I noticed 
that the editorial writer quoted the. plea 
of a delegate from Panama for the in- 
clusion of God’s name in the constitution 
of the international educational organiza- 
tion. 

In reading “King for a Day—and Eter- 
nity” by Alban Lynch, C. P., I see that 
the same resolution is reported to have 
been sponsored by a Colombian delegate. 

Which of the respective delegates really 
deserves the honor of trying to incorporate 
the name of God into the above-men- 
tioned constitution? Or did both advocate 
the motion? 

PAUL J. Bryson 

Springfield, Mass. 

Editor’s Note: The honor belongs right- 
fully to the delegate from Panama. 


A Ruse That Worked 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Some time ago the press and the radio 
announced with evident satisfaction the 
discovery of secret documents which fur- 
nished irrefutable proof that Franco had 
been all along a secret ally of Hitler mas- 
querading as a neutral. According to these 
documents, the Spanish dictator offered to 
enter the war on the side of the Axis, if 
Hitler would promise to hand over French 
Morocco to Spain. If this was a bona fide 
offer on the part of Franco, it is impos- 
sible to explain a proclamation issued by 
him in 1942. In it he warned both sides 
in the conflict that if anyone invaded 
Spain, he would resist with all the might 
at his disposal, and invite the other side 
to help him repel the invader. While the 
proclamation was addressed to both sides, 
the warning was meant for Hitler alone. 
Neither America nor Britain was at the 
time in a position to invade any part 
of Europe with chance of success, They 
were even hard pressed in Africa. But the 
Germins were poised on the Pyrenees. 
Up to that time they had been victorious 
everywhere. 

Viewed in the light of this courageous 
proclamation of 1942, Franco’s offer of 
open alliance with Hitler appears to have 
been a clever ruse. Undoubtedly, the 


Fuehrer was pressing Franco to join in 
the fight. It was dangerous to resist such 
a man openly, as many had discovered 
to their woe. Franco, therefore, feigned 
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acquiescence; but he demanded a reward, 
a reward he knew Hitler was not willing 
to grant. The ruse worked. The German 
armies were heavily engaged in Russia. 
The situation in Africa also required at- 
tention. Hitler, therefore, decided to put 
off the Spanish campaign until he had 
fnished with Russia. 

Franco’s clever ruse saved Spain from 
a protective occupation by the German 
hordes. And not only did the German 
armies not invade Spain but, as another 
document discovered proves, the Nazi party 
members living abroad are to be found not 
in Spain, but in Argentina and in the 
U. S. A. Is not that significant? Evidently, 


‘in the opinion of the Nazis, Spain is bar- 


ren soil for the spread of their ideas. 
Rev. MICHAEL NIVARD 
Lake Linden, Mich. 


“A Wage Program for Peace” 


Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

The article, “A Wage Program for Peace,” 
by John F. Cronin, S.S., in your January 
issue, was sound and objective. The author 
holds firmly to an even balance between 
labor and capital, and that is not an easy 
task these days. ; 

There are two points brought out in 
the article which I think need emphasizing. 
One is that “a reasonable standard of 
profits must be maintained.” At first glance 
this might seem to favor the rich. As a 
matter of fact, it favors the workingman 
because profits mean further investments, 
and further investments mean more jobs. 
Industrial conversion and expansion are 
the only means we have of checking the 
wave of unemployment which threatens 
this country. 

Another point that needs emphasis is: 
“If labor could formulate clear, long-term 
objectives, then industry might be less 
hesitant to accede to much of its immediate 
demands.” Union leaders are frequently 
professional union men. They make their 
living from their union activities. To 
hold their jobs and to get advancement 
they are constantly agitating for something 
or other for the workers. They are not 
big enough to see that the advancement 
of the business or of the industry as a 
whole will redound to the advantage of 
the worker. The result is that management 
knows that as soon as it makes a conces- 
sion in wages or working conditions the 
union leaders will begin agitating for more. 
The result is that management does not 
have that security which is necessary for 
the successful conduct of a business. 

I would be interested in seeing further 
articles along the lines of “A Wage Pro- 
gram for Peace.” 

W. P. HAMILTON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Passion of Christ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Usually the first article I read in Tue 
Sicn each month is the one on the Pas- 
sion of Christ. Invariably I find myself 
admiring the special grace which enables 
your Passionist authors to write about 
that su ‘ect with so much familiarity, 





warmth, and profundity. This month I 
was especially pleased because I learned 
something which I had never heard about 
before; I guess it is the joy of discovery 
that is prompting me to write this letter. 
Father Lynch’s graphic description of 
“The Game of the King” as a barracks- 
room pastime of the Roman legionaires 
threw new light on the possible origin 
of those devilish ideas which inspired 
the soldiers’ sport during the mock coro- 
nation of Christ. 

Incidentally, it was a happy choice to 
begin your 1946 issues with an article on 
the Kingship of Christ. This doctrine 
serves as the ideal background against 
which you can deservedly set all your 
noble crusading for just principles on 
both the domestic and _ international 
scene. As Pope Pius XI said so well in 
his encyclical on the Kingship of Christ: 
“When once men recognize, both in public 
and in private life, that Christ is King, 
society will at last receive the great bless- 
ing of real liberty, well-ordered discipline, 
peace, and harmony.” 

President Truman has called 1946 “the 
decisive year.” Undoubtedly important de- 
cisions will be made in Congresses and 
conference halls. More power to Catholic 
journalists, like yourselves, who are relent- 
less in their efforts to see that those deci- 
sions are made according to the mind_ of 
Christ, the King. 

GEORGE 

Washington, D. C. 


KENNETH WENDALL 


Situation in Japan 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Hallett Abend’s article on the occu- 
pation of Japan in your December num- 
ber should have been published two months 
ago. At this date it is misleading. 

1. The kempeitai have long disappeared. 
In Central Japan where I was. active in 
the Sixth Army’s HQ in Kyoto after my 
release from an internment camp in Kobe, 
no military police were seen since the 
landing on September 24. Even _ before 
that date MacArthur had cracked down 
on them in Eastern Japan. It is true that 
the Special Higher Police or Thought 
Police (Tokkoka) to whom Mr. Abend 
probably also refers, and who used to be 
the pest of foreigners, were only disbanded 
effectively from October 1. The delay was 
caused, no doubt, by an understandable 
reluctance to jeopardize the livelihood of 
foreigners who depended on this police 
for their food rations until other agen- 
cies could adequately take over this im- 
portant assignment. 

2. Japanese leaders mostly gave them- 
selves up on summons from American 
HQ to be arrested. Notorious war criminals 
(like Tojo) were arrested by American 
MP’s accompanied by Japanese police 
and/or interpreters. There may, however, 
have been exceptions of which I am not 
aware. 

3. Prince Konoye was the self-appointed 
reviser of the Constitution, and that only 
for a few days. After the Prince’s house- 
hold had released the canard of his ap- 
pointment, followed by the announcement 
that the Prince had renounced his peerage 
(maneuvers to wriggle out of MacArthur's 
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A Splendid Future! 
“DOING GOOD!" 


leach boys and young men 
» be God-fearing citizens. 
That will keep our country 
GOOD. 


Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart operate grammar 
and high schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps in 
United States and Foreign 
missions. Non-teaching 
Brothers are used in other 
important duties. 
LS 


YOUNG MAN, many, man 
High School Graduates, ' » many 
High School Students, pore sf are needed. If in- 
Eighth Grade Students, *®'® 





This le WRITE NOW TO 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY Reverend Brother Recruiter 
(up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 








The Franciscon Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 











The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept graduates of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. — indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 

For further information write to 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 


The Bospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


The Hospitalier Brothers, Sounies by St. John of 
od in — in 1537, re 
without interruption, 
poor, both at home calls my the Missions. 
Here is an opportunity for young “Americans de- 


the Religious Life, to be of very valuable service to 
the Church and society, because this ligious Order 
embraces every form of L——y Action. Further par- 
ticulars may be o! he ) Papetios « /Provincial, 
at the Monastery and Novitiate t. John of God, 
2025 West Adams Boulevard, Telephone—Los Angeles 
7, California. In the East: H Hall, G . 
Ss. 


























No Studies, No Tuition Required 

Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 
to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 
your life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. o 

If you know a trade, place it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. Develop what is good in you for God's Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc. 

VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 

Society of the Divine Savior — — St. Nazianz, Wis. 














FRANCISCAN oite’sctca tec 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
men between the ages 
who desire to consecrate 
in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


St. Joseph see Eureka, Missourl 
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closing fist), the Japanese press gave the 
names of actual revisers recommended to 
the Emperor. Konoye was not mentioned. 

j;. | emphatically demur when Mr. 
Abend states that “the Japanese misin- 
terpret kindness, consideration for ‘face’ 
and forbearance as sure signs of weak- 
and totally misinterpret deeds not 
in conformity with their own harsh codes 
and practices.” This may hold true of army 
But if the government and the 
military had been daily complaining about 
the lack of enthusiasm of their people for 
the war effort, and if, either during or 
after the war, there have been no signs 
of any significant resentment of the Japa- 
nese against foreigners; if American civilian 
internees and PW’s walked unmolested in 
the streets of Kobe while thousands were 
being burned to death in the B-2g raids 
of March 17 and June 6, one of the main 
reasons lies in the fact that the Japanese 
masses knew and admired foreigners for 
their individual kindness and forbearance. 
This kindness they have seen in our efforts 
to keep up, in the face of their hated and 
ruthless police, our hospitals, our schools, 
our orphanages, and our silent works of 
charity, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Chey have seen it also in our large con- 
tributions at times of national disaster. 

s. 1 do not share Mr. Abend's conviction 
that the Japanese “will vote for the Em- 
peror’s retention by an overwhelming 
majority,” although I prayerfully wish he 
were later proven right. When I left 
Yokohama on November 33, the city was 
placarded with slogans of several new 
parties clamoring for the abolition of the 
throne. My studies in Chinese and Japa. 
nese history have brought me to the con- 
clusion that the present Emperor will 
eventually abdicate and that -nothing less 
than a miracle of poise on both Japanese 
ard American sides during a _ possible 
regency will be able to preserve against 
the wrath of reactionary forces the age- 
old institution. Call it the end of a myth 
if you like. Missionaries fear that it spells 
the beginning of chaos. 

Let me conclude by stating my admira- 
for MacArthur’s policies in Japan. 
I do not presume to know their underlying 
philosophy. But it is evident that Mac- 
Arthur is educating the Japanese by a 
most efficent process in keeping their own 
house. Mr. Abend need not worry about 
Baron Shidehara and Co. being in the 
saddle just now. The Japanese people 
themselves detest their present government 
and are ashamed of its inefficiency. But 
this is a time of transition. The fear of 
a revolution which would throw Japan 
the hands of Russian agents acts 
as a strong deterrent upon the intelli- 
gentsia to let extremists have their way. 
In the maelstrom of new currents, many 
well-intentioned. people find themselves 
grounded. But, if MacArthur directly in- 
tervened in the formation of a new govern- 
ment, not only would he thereby assume 
responsibility for its smooth functioning, 
but he would be forced to advocate princi- 
ples which the untrained mind of - the 
Japanese man-in-the-street could as yet 
but interpret as in contradiction with the 
democratic ideals which he is now being 
taught. 


ness 


circles 


t10n 


into 


Already MacArthur is being besieged 
with requests, especially from the Japanese 
middle class, for his direct intervention in 
framing a new government. This may be 
a trap. But, if anything, it proves the 
General’s success: he has already captured 
their fancy; now he is capturing their 
hearts. The Japanese feel above all that 
he is just. We Know that he is just because 
he is good. Kindness, in the eyes of all 
well-meaning Japanese, is his outstanding 
virtue, because it’ is the prime virtue of 
the United States. 

I recommend to your readers an article 
on the same subject, published in The 
Field Afar, January, 1946, by Father Byrne, 
M.M. It is worthwhile reading America’s 
No. 1 missionary in Japan, who by his 
unflagging zeal and courage has won the 
respect and love of the Japanese and 
armed forces alike. 

JOserH Spare 

Lacey, Wash. 


Labor and. Capital 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

It seems to me so often when a Catholic 
magazine refers to “labor,” it at once places 
labor upon a pedestal and capital any place 
but. In your January issue you say: “the 
wage earner’s rights are prior to the rights 
of capital.” Would you kindly explain why? 
If you didn’t have capital where would any 
rights of labor come from? Again, you say: 
“the capitalistic clan still refuse to see their 
obligations as Christians, obligations resting 
on justice and charity, to grow rich slowly 
and not at the expense of workers who often 
cannot live even in modest and frugal com- 
fort under the economic conditions of to- 
day.” Now that is all very beautiful but is it 
actually so? First, why not mention whether 
or not labor sees and performs its obliga- 
tions resting on justice and charity? Second- 
ly, with wage earners having received the 
stupendous salaries paid during the war if 
they still “live even in modest and frugal 
comfort,” who is at fault? But do they today? 
There is certainly no evidence of it around 
these parts. Also, the Wagner-Murray Act 
gives all the “breaks” to labor and none to 
the employers. Again, what risks does labor 
take as to the success of a business? What 
responsibility? The fact that the CIO, for 
instance, could have taken over the Willow 
Run plant but turned down the opportunity 
demonstrated the fact that they don’t want 
to shoulder any responsibility. 

With the swollen fortunes of all unions, 
how much charity and how many charities 
similar to those afforded by capital have 
these unions ever been responsible for? Why 
aren’t unions compelled to pay taxes? Nor 
can you fairly say as you do that: “strikes 
seem to arouse antilabor sentiment,” because 
such an insinuation does not tell the whole 
story. What inclines many of us toward an 
antilabor attitude is because many of these 
strikes break contracts. If this was done by 
capital the shouts against capital would be 
greater even than they are. Also, while you 
are undoubtedly correct in stating that 
“moral concepts like justice, rights, freedom, 
and- law suppose an intrinsic dignity in 
human nature which comes from God,” you 
cannot possibly attribute all of these to 
labor any more than to capital. For instance, 
do you call having a man like Hillman who 
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travels under an alias and encourages the 
Communistic design for labor in America 
“moral”? Or, for that matter the laborers 
under him? Do you call it “freedom” when 
men are forced to join a union before they 
can work? 

It would seem at least to this long-time 
reader of your magazine that there are too 
many .holes in your editorial on labor to 
prove anywhere nearly what you would ap- 
parently have your readers believe about 
labor as contra capital. 

LEON V. ALMIRALL 

Denver, Col. 


In Defense of Capital 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Reading the editorials in THE SicNn 
would give one the impression that in the 
current labor-industry disputes there is 
only one side to the question, and that 
is labor’s. At least in “Current Fact and 
Comment”—although this is not true in 
articles—only labor’s side is presented. This 
tends to give a one-sided presentation of 
a question on which there is more than 
one legitimate viewpoint. 

In your January issue you quote the 
Holy Father’s words: “Capital cannot do 
without labor; nor labor without capital.” 
The first part of this truism you expand 
and defend at some length. What of the 
second? It is a good thing to come to the 
defense of labor, which in the past has 
been the underdog in industrial disputes. 
Since 1933 in this country, however, and 
especially since the passage of the Wagner 
Act, capital has been the underdog. I 
am not arguing on behalf of the rich—I 
have no desire to see the rich become richer 
and the poor become poorer—but unless 
the just rights of capital are protected, 
unless people with money can put that 
money to use in a business with a legiti- 
mate hope of sufficient profit to entice them 
to take the risk, you are going to see the 
end of the system of free enterprise in 
this country. And I want to call your 
attention to the fact that that system with 
all its faults has given men the highest 
degree of freedom and prosperity which 
has yet been realized on this earth. 

If a man cannot invest his money in a 
business that offers a good opportunity to 
make a decent profit, he will invest in 
government bonds. If this process goes 
on long enough, the money of the country, 
instead of flowing into productive enter- 
prises, will be flowing into government 
coffers and will be spent to make jobs 
for those who have no work because of a 
lack of invested capital. Ultimately the 
country would become one vast WPA or 
would be organized under a system of state 
socialism, which is just about the same 
thing. 


Chicago, Ill. GEORGE WALKER 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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MOLDERS 
OF OPINION 


edited by DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
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Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 
really are? Who “has the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 
one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 








You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heatter, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign—now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE ign 


Book Department 
Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Includes $25 Weekly Benefit Feature 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
Pays Hospital Benefits For Accidents 





The 59-year-old North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Chicago an- 
nounces a new plan that pays $25 a week 
for 10 weeks for certain specified accidents 
and sicknesses. It also pays $25 a week for 
4 weeks for accidents requiring hospital 
confinement. Yet the total cost is only $12 
a year. (Even this small amount can be 
paid monthly—$2.50 down and $2.00 a 
month for 5 months—total cost $12.50.) The 
purpose of this new Premier Limited Double 
Duty Policy is to bring sickness and acci- 
dent protection within the reach of men 
and women who do not have large savings 
with which to meet sudden doctor or hos- 
pital bills, or lost income. 


This new plan also has a double-indem- 
nity feature covering travel accidents. You 
receive $50 a week if disabled by an acci- 
dent in a bus, taxicab, street car, train, etc., 
and $75 a week if the accident requires 
hospital confinement. There is another new 
special feature that pays up to $25 cash 
for doctor bills, even for a minor accident 
such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
death the policy pays one thousand dol- 
lars cash to your family. Two thousand 
dollars if caused by a travel accident. 


In addition, it covers many sicknesses 
including pneumonia, cancer, appendici. 
tis operation, etc., paying the weekly bene- 
fits whether confined to home or hospital 


The entire cost is only $12 a year, for 
both men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages 
of 65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. No reduction 








in benefits regardless of age. No medical 
examination is required. 


North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago has devoted almost 
sixty years to the underwriting of Accident 
and Health Insurance. It has paid out over 
$37,000,000 to grateful policy holders when 
they needed help most. North American is 
under the supervision of the Insurance De. 
partments of 47 States and District of Col: | 
umbia. 


Men and women who would like full de. 
tails about this new plan are urged to write 
a letter or postcard for a revealing booklet 
called “Cosh or Sympathy.” This booklet 
is absolutely free It will come by ordinary © 
mail without charge or obligation of any 
kind. No one will call to deliver it. We sug: 
gest you get a free copy by sending your 
name and address with postal zone num- 
ber to Premier Policy Division, North Amer: 
icon Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago, 


830 Broad Street, Dept. 398, Newark 2, New’ 
Jersey. 


fp —FREE BOOKLET— — 


Premier Policy aaa 
North American Accident Insurance Company 


830 Broad St., Dept. 398, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet, 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there is no 
obligation whatever, and that no one will call on 
me to deliver this booklet. 





ADDRESS 
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CITY ZONE No STATE 
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